












































Wonderful New Book Illustrated With 


61 PHOTOGRAPHS 
in NATURAL COLOR 


HIS FASCINATING NEW ART need no longer be a mystery 
o- you! Here at last is your perfect instructor in making 

gorgeous flower arrangements such as you have admired 
among flower show prize winners. Heretofore you probablv have 
been unable to get that professional touch that distinguishes a 
lovely flower arrangement from an amateurish looking “vase of 
flowers.” Here is the complete guide you need, done in ALL THE 
MARVELOUS COLORS OF THE FLOWERS THEMSELVES. 


Yes, 61 remarkable. flower arrangements entered in The International 
Flower Show and other famous exhibits have been preserved through 
the new science of COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY, faithful in all their 
tones, shades, and tints, by F. W. CASSEBEER, outstanding flower 
photographer. Never before has such a collection been made and 
put into one volume to illustrate the practical application of modern 
flower arrangement. 


By F. F. ROCKWELL and E. C. GRAYSON 


These two famous horticultural experts are 
the leading authorities on flower display 
today. Their former book, “Flower Arrange- 
ment,” has been the accepted leading guide 
in the art. Now they have written an en- 
tirely new, up to date text and have added 
the brilliant feature of illustrations in full 
natural colors. For the: first 
time you can understand the 
grouping of flowers for color 
as well as for design. If you 
‘ are a garden club member, if 
oak . you enter exhibits in flower 
7 SNe .s rer z shows, or if you just — to 
“ ae ' make sure that your flower 
DOZENS OF LINE DRAWINGS , ' - aes : : aueneeients ta woue heme 
| : g don’t date you, get FLOWER 
MAKE EVERY STEP EASY a l[ ARRANGEMENT IN COLOR 
The authors leave nothing } D today. 
opyright at to chance n addition to ‘ 
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ance, unity, emphasis, : , ; 
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Only $2.95 On Easy Terms 
If You Keep It 


enromatic§ chart 
and a color 
“cirele’ help you 


by choice and 
Placing of color. 


If you prefer not to cut this 
cover, use the duplicate coupon 
on pcge 


FREE EXAMINATION—SEND NO MONEY 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 911A, 50 West 47th St., New York. N. Y. 
I wish to examine, without obligation or expense, one copy of Flower 
Arrangement in COLOR, by Rockwell, Grayson, and Cassebeer. Please 
ship it, fully prepaid for one week’s examination. I may return the 
book within one week and owe nothing. If I keep it, I will send 


$1.00 as my first payment, and I wiil send $1.00 each month until 
only $2.95 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 





If you were to take a course in flower 
arrangement from such experts as Rockwell 
and Grayson you'd have to pay many times 
the low price at which we are offering their 
new book now. With its 237 pages, bound in 
golden color library cloth with two _ tone 
stamping, dozens of helpful diagrams and 61 
invaluable color photographs, it is an expen- 
sive book to print. Yet you need make a first 
payment of only $1.00, then $1.00 a month until 
the low price of only $2.95 (plus a few cents 
postage) is paid. SEND NO MONEY—we'll send 
the book for you to EXAMINE 7 DAYS FREE be- 
fore you decide to buy. But mail the coupon 
* How!’ 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers 


(If fuJl cash accompanies this order, book will 
be sent postage paid.’ Same return privilege.) 
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Dept. 911A, 50 West 47th St., New Yerk, N. Y. 

































At the LOWEST PRICE EVER 


All These NEW FEATURES: ye? 


SOIL-LESS GARDENING. Directions which enable you to 
try the very latest chemical method of growing flowers 


and vecetables. 
NEW METHOD OF COMBATING PESTS. Puts in your 
hands the latest weapons for controlling and destroying 


your garden’s enemies 


A NEW SCIENCE: BIO-DYNAMICS. Explains the start- 


ling forces of nature that are at work in your garden. 
WILD-FLOWER GARDENING. Practical information 
which will enable you to succeed in this popular special 
field 

FLOWER ARRANGEMENT. Fascinating directions and 
diagrams to heln you display your flowers in lovely 


decorative groupings. 
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ROPER BANDIN 
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The NEW Garden Encyclopedia’s 10,000 articles, edited by 
E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A., furnish every detail of informa- 
tion you will need about planning, planting, fertilizing, caring 
for, and protecting from pests. You are told exactly how—in 
plain, non-technical English. Dozens of practical experts were 
called in to furnish al/ the directions the average home gar- 
dener needs to grow every variety of plant successfully; the 
accuracy of every fact and method was checked by the high- 
est horticultural authorities. Here, for the first time in a 
single book, is EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO KNOW— 
ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT TO GROW! 


NEW from Cover to Cover. Right Up to the 
Minute! 


You can be certain of making your next garden successful in 
every way by getting The New Garden Encyclopedia now— 
and consulting it at every step. With its aid you will know 
how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and destroy pests; raise 
bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. Like an ever- 
present expert adviser, its pages will tell you when and 
where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, etc., 
during the winter; how to prune, disbud, etc., how to culti- 
vate indoor and outdoor window boxes; how to condition 
soil and fertilize; how to grow every flower, vegetable, 
shrub; how to select the best kinds; how to plan your gar- 
den for economy, seasonal changes, and year round beauty. 


SHIPPING WEIGHT 5 LBS. 


Copyright, 1941, by Wm. H. Wise & Co. 


Here's a Brand-New Edition of 


The GARDE 
ENCYCLOPEDI 


With Much New Material and Many New Illustrations 


ccal GARDEN INFORMATION Than Any 


HOW AND HOW NOT T 
MAKE A COMPOST PILE 


750 lustre ns 


More Than 350,000 Copies 
of the Former Edition Sold at Higher Prices! 


Now Accepted as the Standard Handbook of American Gardeners 


Now ready—to help you make your next season’s garden the envy of 
everyone—this completely up-to-date, new, enlarged edition of the big- 
gest, most useful “how to grow it’ volume ever published for the amateur. 
But, in spite of all the additional material packed into its pages, The NEW 
1941 Garden Encyclopedia is being sold at an amazingly low new price! 
Think of it, this complete guide to garden success in ONE big volume is 
now only $3.00! And you pay nothing to satisfy yourself that it will answer 
every question—meet every problem that can come up in your garden! 


Written for All U.S. Climates, Soils, Seasons and Methods, by American Experts 
Revised and Enlarged——New Type, New Plates. Edited by E. L. D. SEYMOUR, B.S.A. 


EASY 
TERMS IF 
YOU WISH 
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You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
at the special pre-season price of $3.00, for the cloth binding. 
Price may go up soon. Send the coupon, with no money. The 
NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, 
make a first payment of $1.00 and pay balance at the rate 
of $1.00 per month, until the special price of $3.00 (plus a 
few cents postage) is paid. Remember, the NEW Garden 
Encyclopedia, just finished, is even bigger and more complete 
than its famous predecessor—yet you get it at a strikingly 
lower price. A more astonishing value than ever before! Ex- 
amine it FREE. WM. H. WISE & CO., Dept. 911, 50 West 
47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION OFFER—An Amazing Bargain! 








EXAMINE IT FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 

Dept. 911, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I wish to examine without obligation or expense, one copy of The New Gar- 
den Encyclopedia, handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one 
week’s examination. I may return the book within one week and owe nothing. 
If I keep it I will send $1.00 as my first payment and I will send $1.00 each 
month until the special, pre-season price of $3.00 (plus a few cents postage) 





is paid. (If full cash accompanies order, book will be 

sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 
NOME ..ccccccccsccccesceccecs Ce ceccersercesseccecsees eecece cceccecccecs 
Address ..cccccccecs eecescess PTETTTTITITITIT TIT TTT 
CH coccccccccces bbbdeddR6005000043060200a0R00S o Btate ..ccccccece erry 





0 Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding illustrated, for $1 —_, 
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the plant hormone 
powder 


PRODUCES BETTER 
PLANTS BY GROWING 
MORE ROOTS 


ROOTONE is‘ the’ chemical 
equivalent of the natural root 
forming hormones. It is the easi- 
est possible form for use, as no 
mixing is needed, 


. 
4 \ 
UNTREATED \ TREATED 


CUTTINGS OR SLIPS 


Root more rapidly and more heavily 
with ROOTONE treatment. Just dip 
the base of the cutting in the powder 
before setting in sand or soil. The 
dust that adheres is sufficient to stimu- 
late rooting. 


Will sprout more quickly. Heavier 
rooting also results, thus giving 
better resistance to drought. 1 oz. 
ROOTONE treats 10 Ibs. of seed. 



































FLOWER SEEDS 
Germinate more quickly and evenly 
when dusted with ROOTONE before 
planting. Roots form more quickly 
and heavily, helping the plant to grow 
faster and flower sooner. For example, 
Petunias, Marigolds, Zinnias and Nas- 
turtiums flower a week to 10 days 
earlier with ROOTONE treatment. 

Trial packet 25c; 2 oz. jar $1.00 
1 Ib. can $5.00 


Buy from your dealer today 


or write to 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division F-22 


AMBLER, PA. 
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@ MAKE YOURS A HOME TO BE PROUD OF. Plan your garden right from this new, 
beautiful, useful, money-saving Inter-State Nursery and Seed Catalog. Everything 
described and pictured so you can select exactly what you want. New Perennials, 


1H 












Roses, Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees, Vines, Fruits, Seeds, etc., shown in full natural colors. 
It's just out and will be sent you Free. Mail coupon or postcard TO-DAY. 
FIRST QUALITY GUARANTEED STOCK FROM AMERICA'S 

LARGEST DIRECT-TO-YOU NURSERIES 
Because we grow and sell direct-to-you more nursery stock than 
Both Recommended by anyone else, we can offer the finest, first quality, guaranteed 
Better Homes and Gardens nursery stock and seeds at lower prices ... with dozens of money- 
g saving special offers. That's why you can buy more for the same 
Both amount of money from our tremendous assortmenrt. Everything so 
lovely, so radiant, you can have a garden everyone will envy 


and enjoy. 


for 


50c 


HARRINGTON'S PINK. The first 
truly pink hardy aster ... The 
freest bloomer you've ever seen. 
Beautiful glowing pink petals with 
—— centers. Regular Price 50c. 
pecial offer each, 25c 


FREE GIFTS AND PLANTING GUIDE 


We give a choice of Free Gifts to customers and with every order send 
FREE a valuable Planting Guide which tells in simple language how to 
plant so you will have good success. 


\NTER-STATE NURSERIES 
RESIDE, STREET_HAMBURG, IOWA 











Postpaid ...... 
BEECHWOOD CHALLENGER. 
The finest hardy red Aster. Makes 


compact bush 31/2 ft. tall com- INTER-STATE NURSERIES 
pletely covered with entrancing 1911 &. St., Nembare, lowe 


red flowers. Reg. Price 50c. ; 
C Rush my free copy of America’s Most Beautiful Nursery and Seed Book, and details of | 





America’s Largest Direct-to-You Nurseries 





Special offer each, Postpaid 
friendly gift offers. 


; BOTH FOR Ale Name ee ee ee ee ee eee eer. 
s ONLY Postpaid fF #  ~ ‘Zi : t o% Rt : : fe = Pa sor ee 

: Order direct from this ad. 
: We'll Ship at Planting Time 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


+ gprenguess are the writers’ 


own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 


tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say 1t.’’ 


Editor Finds a Kindred Spirit 


To the Editor: 

N the Weathervane, 
| make some statements 
gardening that probably are not new to 
some gardeners but the “why” of them is 
a different story. This is a small town and 
nearly every one has a garden, but what 
gets me is the old varieties they still grow. 
I am a crank where flavor is concerned and 
that is why I garden, for most of the 
vegetables bought. in the market taste like 
sticks. My neighbor tells me that she likes 
the cucumbers I give her because of their 
good flavor. There is just as great a dif- 
ference in vegetable varieties as there is 
in gardeners. 

Do you really think that it is the fault 
of the cookbooks that housewives do not 
know all about cooking vegetables? I do 
not, for even if housewives had the best 
of instructions, many would fail to get good 
results for several reasons. Cooking to 
many women is a drudgery not an art, and 
our growing seasons vary ‘greatly making a 
difference in the quality of the vegetables. 
Then the seeds, soil, fertilizer and the care 
of the crop count also. Now, if I wanted 
to cook anything and I could not find out 
how from any cook book, I would write to 
some of the testing kitchens, N. Y. State 
College of Economies, or do some experi- 
menting myself until I found a satisfactory 
way. 

Yes, I have cooked the vegetable spa- 
ghetti, which you mentioned, to my liking 
just once. Why couldn’t I do it again? 
Because they have to be fully matured and 
are like muskmelons and squashes, one 
good one out of ten, and in a short growing 
season you get very few good ones. I think 
the vegetable spaghetti is better when used 
young. Sliced, dipped in beaten egg, rolled 
in flour and fried in Spry, they are very 
good. 

Seven years ago, we bought a farm two 
miles from the village. For six years I en- 
joyed myself because I had all the land I 
wanted and did not know the word failure, 
for no matter what I tried to grow I had 
good results. I believe I tried most of 
the vegetables grown. I had Red Chief, 
Viking and Newburg raspberries, dewber- 
ries, youngberries, Juneberries; Mastodon, 
Gem and Wayzata strawberries; asparagus 
and rhubarb of amazing height and _ size. 
I also raised chickens, rabbits and calves, 
and while doing all this I learned much. 
It was hard work, but interesting and dif- 
ferent. 

Thanks for the chard fritter recipe. 
When Burpee’s catalogue arrives that chard 
will be the first thing looked up. Burpee 
has given us many new vegetables. Their 
Sunnybrook cucumber is the best flavored 
cucumber I have found after testing many 
varieties. It is never bitter and holds its 
good flavor untfleftost% ands wit Bno® thhe 
is unusual for*gucy tier’. “Shett itew Spear 
head lettuce ts fife? gfod “heads® hifd fihe 
flavor. 

Until one hass tastes ait’ spits "Neghytg: 
raspberries, juiey @ewherniess youngbtw*riess 
and vegetables fresh from the garden, or a 
muskmelon that has ripened on the vine, 


November issue, you 
about vegetable 


one does not know the meaning of the 
words “fresh” and “flavor.” 

I do hope your article wakes up many 
to the fact that the right kind of a garden 
can be more than some cash in their pocket, 
as there are many things left in the world 
that money cannot buy.—(Mrs.) Kara- 
ERINE JARVIS, (N, Y.) 


Vegetable Recipes in Old Ferry 
Catalogues 


To the Editor: 


HANK you very much for your letter 

expressing your views on the need of 
more information on cooking vegetables. 
We value your suggestions. 

During the years 1917 to 1925, 
Home Garden Catalogue carried several 
pages of recipes for cooking vegetables. 
These recipes, however, were such as might 
be found in many cookbooks. The only 
copies we have are those in our files. We 
do not have extras that we can part with.— 
(Miss) Hazet HANKtNsON, for Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co. 


Ferry’s 


Poppy Names Clarified 


Editor: 


To the 
M?*: Fred M. Dille of Arizona, who 
commented in the December FLOWER 
GROWER upon the variety of Oriental Poppy 
Beauty of Livermere, is correct in his com- 
ments. While quite a number of catalogues 
list this variety as Beauty of Livermore, 
it was introduced by a private gardener 
about 20 years ago in England and is 
listed by the Royal Horticultural Society 
of England as Beauty of Livermere. 

You can. also advise your readers that 
there has been some confusion in this 
country about the variety called Wunder- 
kind (Wonderchild) which was introduced 
in Germany by Georg Arends of Ronsdorf. 
Some dealers have called it Super-Wunder- 
kind and the same variety was distributed 
in England and in this country as Phe- 
nomenal. All of the above, if true stock 
is obtained, are identical. Trials in our 
trial garden of over 250 named varieties 
proves the above and we have been advised 
by the Royal Horticultural Society that 
they agree with us.—L. W. Knapp, Presi- 
dent, American Oriental Poppy Society. 


English Chrysanthemums Bloom 
in June 
Editor: 


To the 
O* page 515 of the November issue, Al 
Amsel makes mention of Chrysanthe- 
mums that begin to bloom in June. con- 
tinuing thyaughout the season. In_ the 
Pagiffe; NortBwest we raised many of the 
“Edfty: English” varieties for at least eight 
“Stars They’ start blooming in June and 
July amd bloom until frost and are grand 
*Sfor disbidding as well as in sprays. When 
slisbuddéd they are as large as a good size 
coffee cup or, as we say in Chrysanthe 
mum language, “Commercial” size. I 


know of several commercial 
deal in Early English varieties exclusively. 
I have some growing in Chicago but that 


growers who 


is another story. I have spoken of this 
type at Garfield Park Conservatory and 
also to Vaughans, but they seem to know 
nothing of them here.—(Mrs.) Ratpu M. 
MeERo, (Ill.) 


The Christmas Verse for Window 
Garden Card 


To the Editor: 

HANK you very much for the space 

devoted to “our window” in the De- 
cember FLOWER GROWER—you certainly did 
a good job! 

I delayed writing you until I had de- 
cided on a verse for our Christmas ecard. 
I had twenty-two verses sent in, and they 
came from all over—Maryland, Michigan, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Maine, Rhode Island, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, and so forth. 

We have decided on the following one 
from Miss Roena Burger, Eldred, Penna. 
“I send you peace from my garden 
And hope from my leaf-framed pane, 
And may the sound of the Christmas 

bells 

Repeat this wish again 

A Merry Christmas and Happy New 

Year” 


I would like to thank all those who so 
kindly sent me verses through your maga- 
zine.—VIVIAN HERSAM, (Conn.) 


Revised Arboretum Cost Figures 


To the Editor: 


Y attention has been called to the 

maintenance cost figures for an ar- 
boretum as given in my article in your 
October issue. In compiling these data 
I referred to total operating budgets and 
total acreage without including the state- 
ment that certain institutions, like the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden and the Shaw 
Memorial Garden, have a considerable over- 
head cost in institutional buildings, scien- 
tifie and educational programs, and tech- 
nical staff. The omission of this reference 
may give an erroneous impression of the 
maintenance costs of the plantations by 
themselves. 

The fact that I wished to emphasize in 
the article was that in developments of 
woodland character the maintenance costs 
are materially less than with institutions 
whose gardens include pavements, pools, 
garden structures, lawns and_ intensively 
cultivated plantations. Although elaborate 
flower gardens on private estates often 
cost $3,000 to $4,000 an acre a year for 
maintenance, I did not mean to infer that 
any of the institutions named in my article 
spent such amounts on their grounds alone. 
—NELSON M. WELLs, (N. Y.) 


Soilless Culture Solutions 


To the Editor: 
N the 


November issue, Mrs. Hannah 

Zeiner (Ohio) told of using baking 
powder, one-quarter teaspoonful to one 
quart of water, on her plants (see page 
509). 

According to “Chemical 
the Amateur” by Connors and _ Tiedjens 
(Wm. H. Wise & Co.), baking powder is 
one of the ingredients of a solution used in 
gardening. We know that these 
solutions are also very good for feeding 
plants in soil gardening. Baking powder 
(Continued on page 32) 


Gardening for 


soilless 
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HARDY 


Perennial: 


Lives Through 
Northern 
Winters 

















Americas 
Garden Wonder! 


FOUR 
Brilliant 
Colors 


Pink, White, 
Bronze, 
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Yellow 


OF BLOOMS FIRST YEAR 


—A THREE-MONTH SENSATION 





Now you can fill your garden 
with the bv-illiant, breath-taking 
beauty of ithe new Azaleamum 














(pronounced A-zale-ya-mum), 
world’s greatest flowering 
plant, at amazingly low cost! 





There has never been anything 
like Azaleamum, with its sen- 
sational first-year growth, its 
loads of big, rich blooms— 
actually hundreds of them— 
from August until frost ... it 
is truly America’s’ greatest 
garden wonder! 


600 BLOOMS Ist YEAR—1500 2nd YEAR! 


For 3 full months a single Azaleamum is a garden in itself and a group 
of them will be gorgeous. Each plant grows to bushel-basket size or 



















larger first year, completely covered with masses of lovely, large 
blossoms. No wonder that wherever Azaleamums grow, friends, 
neighbors, and passers-by exclaim in envy and admiration at the 


glorious sight! Make your garden this wonderful beauty spot this year! 


OWNERS REPORT AMAZING RESULTS! 


Wm. Simpkins, N. J. says—’’My Azaleamum Cameo Queen is a beauty— 
covered with hundreds of beautiful pink blooms this first year. It cer- 
tainly is all you claim it to be.’’ Despite poor soil, heat and drought, 
Mrs. Lustenburger, Miss., says that her Azaleamum grew to a large 
bush covered with hundreds of lovely flowers first year. Helton Swen- 
son, Ill., says—"I can’t say enough for this plant and words can’t ex- 
plain how satisfied I am.” J. L. Sigmund, Pa., reports—"'I tried to count 
the blooms but got lost!’’ G. A. Bernard, Ill., writes—“"You say 600 
flowers. I'll bet there are 1,000 flowers on one single plant.” And O. A. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2564, Three Rivers, Mich. 





Wood, Mich., reports 2,928 blooms by actual count on a single first- 
year plant! You can have this amazing new plant in your garden 
this year! 

Rich color, with contrasting centers and beautiful shape mark all the 
Azaleamums, now available in brilliant new colors—Magic White, 
Cameo Queen Pink, Bronze Beauty and Golden Yellow. There is a tre- 
mendous demand for Azaleamums, and to avoid disappointment it is 
best to ORDER EARLY! 


Free Garden Beauty Book Showing Azaleamums 
Other Fine Garden Novelties at Low Prices! 







Use the coupon to get a free copy of our big, new col- 
orful Garden Beauty Book packed with big values, 
for your garden. It shows in true colors the famous 
Azaleamums, the startling: Dazzler Carnation, the 
amazing new 100% Double 

Delphiniums and many 

other fine garden novel- 

ties and all your old fav- 

orites. Write before supply 

is exhausted—send coupon 

or penny postcard TO- 

DAY! 








t R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2564, Three Rivers, Mich. { 
Please send me a copy of your free, new catalog, showing Azaleamums and other 

Lf garden n 4 
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Books That You Will Need 
Fvery Day in the New Year 






America’s oe 


Garden 
Book 


by Louise and 
James Bush-Brown 


‘‘Authoritative ... comprehensive, prac- 
tical and thoroughgoing. The text, writ- 
ten by two experts to whom no gardener 
needs an introduction, is clear, easy to read 
and well organized. A book suitable for the 
use of experts and amateurs alike.’’— New 
York Times. 1222 pages. Fully illustrated. 

$3.50 


Gardening in the 


Shade 
by H. K. Morse 


*“*“A full, comprehensive and practical 
study of the many problems of gardening 
in shady locations. Beautifully and pro- 
fusely illustrated.’’—The Flower Grower. 

$3.00 


Trees and Shrubs 


for Landscape 


Effects 


by Marian 
Cruger Coffin 







**Will be of real use 
to the average gar- 
dener as well as to the 
estate owner... it is 


v 
; practical good sense 
...areal contribution 
to the literature of landscape architec- 
ture.""—The Garden Club of America. 
Fully illustrated. $3.00 
vw 


at your bookstore 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS - NEW YORK 


JANUARY, 1941 





Is Not Enough 
IT MUST BE 


gee GOOD and 
oe UNUSUAL! 
HUNTINGTON’S 
Illustrated Catalog—IT’S FREE! 


What's New? What's Different? What’s Improved?—-You will find 
all the answers in the above Catalogue—The New 1941 All-American 
Awards—Choice English Novelties—and many mew Hardy Plant 
Introductions offered for the first time. 
And for the Thrifty Gardener who wants the best—Page after Page 
of money-saving Collections. 
FLOWER GROWER SPECIALS 
NEW SEED NOVELTIES 
The 1941 A. A. S. Marigold Mission Giant ‘“‘Goldsmith’’ Pkt. 25¢, 
Petunia ‘‘Radiance’’ Pkt. 25¢, Phlox gigantea ‘‘Rosy Morn’’ Pkt. 25¢, 
Marigold ‘‘Pot O’Gold’ Pkt. 20¢, and Zinnia Howard’s Crested 
Giants Pkt. 25¢—A Packet of Each only $1.00. 
SEED OF NEW PERENNIALS 
The glorious Columbine ‘“‘Longissima WHybrids’’ Pkt. 50¢, Aubrietia 
‘“‘Gloriosa_Hybrids’’ Pkt. 25¢, Liatris scariosa alba Pkt. 25¢, Silene 
Wherryi Pkt. 25¢, and the gay colored new Viola ‘‘Bizarre’’ Pkt. 25¢ 
—A Packet of Each only $1.00. 
Vv. & R. NEW DELPHINIUMS 
The finest new Series from the originators ‘‘Black Knight Series’? Pkt. 
50¢, ‘“‘Blue Jay Series’’ Pkt. 50¢, and ‘‘Round Table Series’ Pkt. 
50¢—A Packet Each of the Three Series only $1.00. 


PLANT INTRODUCTIONS 
A few of the fine hardy plant novelties—Arabis ‘‘Spring Charm’’ 40¢, 
the double Campanula persicifolia ‘‘Pride of Exmouth’’ 40¢, Heuchera 
‘Spitfire’? 35¢, the brilliant Primula Heleniae 35¢, Pyrethrum ‘‘Princess 
Margaret’ 30¢, Shasta Daisy ‘‘Esther Read’’ 40¢ and the new English 
dwarf Tradescantia ‘‘Iris Prichard’? 30¢—One Each of the Plant 
Introductions only $2.00 (value $2.50). 


RALPH HUNTINGTON NURSERY Box F Painesville, Ohio 


; 

















RARE FLOWERS 
from REX. D. PEARCE 


GOLDEN 
ASPHODEL 


AMARYLLIS 
FORMOSISSIMA 


ALLIUM 
AZUREUM 


COOPERIA 
PEDUNCULATA 


HELIANTHUS 
ORGCYALIS 





3000 KINDS... 


Horizon rarities in Seeds—Plants—Bulbs, the majority of them 
actually produced on our own Old Orchard Seed Farm. 


OUR 1941 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


tells how they look, where to use them, just how to grow 
them. It’s accurate; it’s interesting. Just ask us for your 
copy,—it will come quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z Moorestown, New Jersey 
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PETER HENDERSON'S 
1941 SEED CATALOG 
IS NOW READY 

WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR 
















































FREE COPY! 
144 fascinating pages! ... Hundreds of 
illustrations— many in full colors! ... No 
matter what phase of gardening is of most 
interest to you, there are items in this 
catalog to delight you . . . Flowers, vege- 
tables, seed and plants, roses, shrubs, 
~Zy dahlias, lawn building supplies, imple- 
i ments and fertilizers—all are listed and 
% 
a fully described in this catalog. 
" 
DID YOU SEE OUR DAISY HILL? At the 1940 
International Flower Show our Daisy Hill created un- 
usual attention. So many garden lovers expressed 
the desire to have such a display in their own gar- 
dens that we decided to offer a special collection 
of these flowers in our 1941 catalog... You will 
find this attractive offering on catalog page 52. 
Peter Henderson & Co. 
— 35 Cortlandt Street Dept. 73J New York, N. Y. 
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Whether in "All-America Selections" of 
flower seed items; or in plant novelties for 
1941; or in any of the old favorites—the real 


flower-growing enthusiast is satisfied with only the finest in seeds, 
plants or bulbs. More than a century of Dreer service to successful 


year.” 


Chrysanthemum September Jewels 


7 


Send for these flower seed winners from the 


1941 ALL-AMERICA 
SELECTIONS: 


Silver Medal Awards 


. Petunia, Single Dwarf Compact First 


Lady. Pkt. 25c; 3 pkts. 65c. 


Petunia, All-Double Victorious Blue 
Brocade. Pkt. 50c; large pkt. $2.25. 


. Petunia, Single Hybrida Radiance. 


Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c. 


Marigold, Extra-Dwarf Double French 
Spry. Pkt. 25c; 3 pkts. 65c; 5 pkts. 
$1.00. 


Bronze Medal Awards 


Marigold, Giant Chrysanthemum Flow- 
ered Goldsmith. Pkt. 25c; large 
pkt. 75c. 


Phlox, Drummondi Gigantea, Rosy 
Morn. Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c. 


Zinnia, Lilliput or Pompon Black Ruby. 
Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c. 


Honorable Mention 


- Marigold, Dwarf Double French Scarlet 


Glow. Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c. 


- Petunia, Single Miniature Violet Gem. 


Pkt. 25c; large pkt. 75c. 


Scabiosa, Double Semi-Tall Peace. Pkt. 
25c; large pkt. 75c. 


JANUARY, 1941 


gardeners is the assurance that it will pay you to "Go Dreer this 


A few of the select 


DREER NOVELTIES 
New Hardy Chrysanthemum from seed 


n. Qoptember Jowols 


The most important advance since the introduction of 
the Korean Hybrids. September Jewels embody both 
early blooming and winter hardy characteristics. Sow 
seed early in spring for fall bloom from September | to 
October 15. Well-rounded plants from one to two feet 
tall simply covered with luxuriant blooms in the most 


exquisite range of colors. Delicate tones and the more eit Aaa 


rugged shades are superbly blended in such rich color petal tips 


schemes as: deep golden yellow, phlox pink, peach, 
persian lilac, coral pink, light jasper red, old rose, light 
orange, blush white, bittersweet pink, etc., 60c¢ per 
packet postpaid. 


Five Remarkable New 








The Most Glorious 
New Rose for 1941 


17. Orange Nassau 


The most spectacular Rose of the 
decade, exquisite in every detail. 
The color is brilliant orange on 
the inside or face of the petals 
whereas the outside is a glowing 
chrome yellow that creates a strik- 
ing but pleasing color contrast. 
Well shaped buds opening into 


with pointed 


resembling a c 
Cactus Dahlia in shape. Of mod- 
erate vigor. 
Dormant Plants 
Each $1.65 Postpaid 


hoice 








Spoon Chrysanthemums for 1941 


12. Golden Spoon. Great masses of well rounded, 
medium sized, semi-double blooms of a glistening bright 
golden yellow color with apricot sheen. 


13. Jasper Spoon. A most unusual flower of unique 
beauty. The long straight tubes are light straw yellow 
with the small spoons at their tips creating an effective 
contrast by their Jasper red color. 


14. Orchid Spoon. An exquisite new variety. The 
flowers measure 2!/, to 3 inches across and are almost 
double. The lovely orchid shade—a very light pinkish 
lilac—adds much to the beauty of the graceful blooms. 


15. Rose Spoon. An appealing luminous old rose 
color. The tubes rise upward from the center forming 
a bowl-shaped flower while the long flattened spoons at 
their ends are gracefully reflexed. 


16. Silver Spoon. Vigorous bushy piants laden with 
attractive spider-like pure white blooms. 


Plants of any of the above five: 
60c each; 3 for $1.55; 12 for $5.50 postpaid 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 
170 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jasper Spoon 
Rose Spoon 


Orchid Spoon 
Golden Spoon 
Silver Spoon 












































a anam, 
( HENRY A. DREER, Inc., 170 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send me the following Dreer's flower seeds and plants, 
as offered in January "Flower Grower": 
Number of pkts. Number of pkts. 
Item + or plants Price Item + or plants Price 
ia y Sed — Total remittance enclosed $ 
— your complete Name 
satalog of quality pone = 
seeds, plants, ene 
\ bulbs, roses, etc. City 
— _—/ 
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Review of the New Annual Flowers 






Carl Cropp, veteran seedsman, appraises the 


novelty annuals available in America for 1941 


Hk great progress which this coun- 
try has made in flower seed produe- 
tion was demonstrated last summer, 


when the spread of war dried up the 
last thin trickle of flower seed which had 
heen reaching us by mail from Europe 
and left us entirely on our own, except 


for a few seeds from England and 


Switzerland, for the first time in my 
nemory, 

Not even in the World War were we 
so completely cut off from the experi 


enced specialists of the Old Country; and 
vet so far as new varieties are 
we shall experience small inconvenience, 
In the All-America trials for 1941 the 
awards all went to either American or 
Japanese growers, except two, one to a 
Hollander and one to a 
troductions will have to await a happier 
day, since they ean probably ship no 
seeds during the war. 

3ut while we are well-off in novelties, 
the story with regard to some older varie- 
ties is not Especially in the 
field of florists’ flowers, we are still de- 
pendent upon European specialists for 
many of the finest varieties and strains, 
and our failure to get them will foree 
a revision of growing schedules and be 
much in evidence in the flower markets 
next spring. 

Aloe variegata, Begonias Pink Pearl 
aud Red Pearl, Bellis, Caleeolarias, Cin- 
erarias, Cyelamen, Gloxinia, Kalanchoe, 
\vosotis, Giant Pansies and annual Phlox 
are some of the flowers not yet produced 
in complete selection in this couniry, of 
which seed will be extremely scarce this 
spring. 

Of these, Pansies and Phlox are the 
chief items which will be missed by the 
home gardener. Of other garden flowers, 
thanks to our home production which got 
its start in the World War, we shall have 
a large selection. 

Indeed the question may be raised as to 
whether in the case of some flower fami- 
lies, the introduction of new varieties is 
not being overdone, especially of Petunias 
and Marigolds. 

In the All-America trials this vear, out 
of ten awards, four went to Petunias, 
three to Marigolds, one each to an annual 
Phlox, a Seabiosa, and a Zinnia. Of 
Marigolds we already have so many varie- 
ties that no seed catalogue can list all 
of them; and the same may be said of 
Petunias. I do not mean that the win- 


coneerned, 


Dane, whose in- 


SO good. 





is an 
type 
California. 


The new Giant Crested Zinnia 


improved Scabiosa Flowered 


which was originated in 


It comes in mixed colors 


ners in this, year’s trials were not meri- 
torious, for they were all definite im- 
provements in their respective 
but none was found to be worthy of a 
Gold Medal. This undoubtedly was partly 


classes, 


due to the faet that the four highest 
rated entries, which won Silver Medals, 
were three Petunias and a Marigold, 


which were bowing their way on to an 
already crowded stage, and did not stir 
the blood of the judges in the way a 
gifted newcomer from numer- 
ous family might have done. 

Perhaps the plant breeders are de- 
voting too much time to the flower families 
which most responsive. I would 


some less 


seem 


















































strongly recommend that they give more 
attention to the hundreds of flowers which 
are not so well known, but would soon 
were an All-America Gold 
won by one of their off- 


become so 
Medal to be 
spring. 

In the Chieago area last year, the 
flower which attracted my attention more 
than others was the rich red Aster Jean 
Boyd, which was awarded a Bronze Medal 
in the All-America trials. Unfortunately, 
not enough seed of this variety was pro- 
duced, so it must be withheld from intro- 


duction until next vear. 


An Aster entry which did not win an 
award, but which may be very attractive 


Aster fanciers, was Princess 
fonnie, a wilt-resistant ‘variety of the 
Aurora type. This type is characterized 
by crested centers of ray petals, sur- 
rounded by several rows of guard petals. 
All colors have a golden blend, and the 
ray petals present a fringed appearance 
which is most decorative. Princess Bon- 
nie is a salmon-rose with gold center. 
Golden Sheat, an ‘older variety of the 
Aurora type, is the nearest approach to 
a vellow Aster so far. 

Not all the varieties of merit are 
entered in the All-America trials. <A 
conspicuous example of this was Alyssum 
Violet Queen which last year came to us 
from England and has borne out. its 
promise of being a real find. It holds 
its strone violet coloring through the 
summer weather and will un- 
doubtedly widely used edging 
plant. 

Marigolds winning All-America Awards 
Spry, Silver Medal; Goldsmith, 
Bronze Medal; and Searlet Glow, Honor- 
able Mention. Spry is a miniature version 
of Harmony, growing in bushes 9 inches 
tall, early, and producing freely flowers 
with maroon 
outer petals, less than half the average 
size of Harmony. Goldsmith is an early 
flowering Dixie Sunshine, having an al- 
globular flower of medium = size 
with ineurved petals of the Chrysanthe- 
mum type. This is the best version I 
have seen of the Chrysanthemum Flow- 
ered Marigold, which flowers early enough 
to be of value in. northern’ gardens. 
Searlet Glow is not searlet. It has double 
flowers of deep maroon, such as are often 
found in the dwarf French Marigold mix- 
tures. The name searlet expresses the 
hope of the introducer, rather than his 
accomplishment, as so often happens in 
naming floral novelties. But in certain 
lights this flower glow and seems 
to be redder than any other Marigold. 

Two Marigolds which have never been 
entered in the All-America trials, so far 
as |] recall, impressed me in our trials. 
They were Marigold Orange Supreme, 
which is certainly one of the best of the 
Carnation Flowered tall African type; 
and Red and Gold Hybrids. The latter 
are badly mixed and I have never seen 
them elsewhere as large as they grow in 
California, but in the cool, sunny weather 
of our delightful Chieago fall last season 
they produced many flowers about twice 


to many 


new 


hottest 


become a 


were 


orange crested centers and 


most 


does 


the size of the average French type, hav- 


ing a red and gold coloring which was 
certainly pleasing. 
Petunia Dwarf All-Double Blue Bro- 


cade, which won a Silver Medal in the 
All-America trials, received more points 
than any other entry and deserved them. 
In Chicago it was very late but when the 
blooms finally opened they were abundant, 
fully double and of a rieh dark violet- 
blue, the first double Petunia of this 
color. The petals are fringed and the 
flowers pleasingly fragrant. 

Petunia Radiance (Silver Medal) is a 
brilliant rose of the Hybrida type, with 
brown veined yellowish throat. It blooms 
early and freely on plants of uniform 
height. 

Petunia First Lady (Silver Medal) is a 
dwarf plant with large 24-inch flowers of 
blush pink, borne profusely all season. 
It is of exceptionally uniform habit. 

Petunia Violet Gem (Honorable Men- 
tion) is of the miniature class with small 
flowers of rich vyiolet-blue; growing 6 
inches tall it will make a fine pot plant 








All-America winners include Mari- 
gold Searlet Glow (above) Petunia 
First Lady (left below) and Mari- 


gold Spry (right below) 





or serve for edging small plots and low 
borders. 

I liked very much an All-America entry 
which won no award, Petunia Honor 
Bright. This is an improvement, in my 
opinion, on Salmon Supreme, having a 
true salmon-pink coloring which holds 
without fading in hottest weather. It is 
of the dwarf small flowered class. 

Another new Petunia which was _ not 
entered in the All-America trials, but in 
our judgment would have been given an 
award, is the Petunia Dwarf Topaz Queen 
which is a glowing searlet-rose with flow- 
ers of almost Grandiflora size, extremely 
free flowering and holding its color well 
in the sun. 

Phlox Rosy Morn won a Bronze Medal 
in the All-America trials. It is of the 
Gigantea type, the only annual Phlox 
tvpe grown for seed in this country, large 
flowered, 12 inches tall, of a brilliant 
rose with white eye. These large flowered 
Phlox will more popular, with 
seed of the dwarf bedding varieties barred 


become 


from us by the war. They make good 
cutting material as well as border dis- 
plays. 

Seabiosa Peace, which was awarded 


Honorable Mention, is a semi-tall double 
white Seabiosa, which stands up better 
in the garden than the taller Seabiosas 
and produces flowers 1} inches 
which are fine for cutting. 

The best new Zinnia of the year, al- 
though of California origin, was not en- 
tered in the All-America trials. It is 
called New Giant Crested, and is a eross 
between the Giant and Seabiosa Flowered 
types. The result of this cross is a strain 
which produces large flowers having 
crested centers. The Seabiosa type ol 
Zinnia is one of the most interesting for 
cutflower use, and the larger flowers of 
this new type will be weleome. So far 
the strain is of mixed colors ineluding 
orange, orange-scarlet, yellow, rose and 
crimson. 

Still another Zinnia, never in the All- 
America contest, whieh became generally 
known this year, is the David Burpee. 
This is not a well fixed strain; indeed 
it is as badly mixed as any I have ever 
seen and may have been introduced a year 
or two before its time. But among the 
many flowers which a packet produced 
most were interesting and the dominant 
type resembled a giant flowered Fantasy. 
As this strain is selected and fixed it may 


across, 



















































Petunia Blue Brocade 








The 1941 


All-America Annuals 


Silver Medal 
Petunia Blue Brocade 
Petunia Radiance 
Marigold Spry 
Petunia First Lady 


Bronze Medal 


Phlox Rosy Morn 
Zinnia Black Ruby 
Marigold Goldsmith 


Honorable Mention 


Petunia Violet Gem 
Seabiosa Peace 
Marigold Scarlet Glow 








of American production. 


Annual Phlox Rosy Mern (above) is 
The minia- 
ture Petunia (lower left) is 


Gem; Petunia Radiance — is 


lower right 





shown 


Scabiosa Peace 
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develop a number of new types and colors 
in the Zinnia family. 

Zinnia Black Ruby won a Bronze Medal 
in the All-America trials. It is a Lilliput 
or Pompon double, of darkest maroon and 
will be weleomed by those who like this 


eolor. 

The second year of a novelty is always 
a trying period, for some which seem 
excellent in their first vear may show 
serious faults in their second. This hap- 
pened to the red Petunia Lady Bird, 
which this vear “broke” badly, that 1s, 
produced a high pereentage of plants 
which were off color or of irregular habit. 
This happens sometimes, for reasons 
which are obseure. 

Correction can often be made by “re- 
selecting” plants for seed production. An 
example this vear was Petunia Admiral, 
best of the large flowered dwarf Com- 
paecta sorts, a rich velvety violet-blue 
whieh originated with Dippe Brothers in 
Quedlinburg, Germany, and last vear had 
broken badly. This vear seeds from re- 
selected plants came about 80 per cent 
true and I can safely recommend it as the 
best dwarf blue Petunia. 

Verbena bipinnatifida, a fern-leaved 
tvpe with gray-green foliage and lavender 
blue flowers in clusters resembling Candy- 
tuft, was much admired in Chicago as 
last vear. The plants grow 18 inches 
high and eover a 2-foot area and endure 
our hot, dry summers well. 

Bell of Ireland (Molucella laevis) is 
one of those old horticultural items whieh 
had been lost sight of so long that it is 
new to most gardeners of this generation. 
For two vears it has attracted attention in 
our trials. The plants grow 2 to 3 feet 
high, sending up a graceful central stem 
with numerous branches, eaeh of which 
is so completely surrounded by flowers 
as to leave seareely any room for leaves. 





Aster Princess Bonnie. salmon-rose 
with a gold center, is of the Aurora 
type—having tubular center petals 


Petunia Honor 


Bright is an improved form of 


The — salmon-pink 


Salmon Supreme which holds _ its 


color in hot weather 





The flower is curious, its large shell-like 
calyx is green and delicately veined, con- 
taining within it the small corolla which 
is white, striped with purple. 

Viola Cornuta King Henry, produeing 
l-inch flowers of deep purple with vellow 
eve, lived up to the praise bestowed on 
it. Another novelty introduced last year 
by an English firm, originated in the 
South of France, is Carnation J. M. 
Bridgeford. Of the giant Margaret 
(Malmaison) type, it produces, under or- 
dinary garden cultivation, sweet scented 
flowers 3 inehes in diameter, fully double 
with us, and of a good range of colors 
including many vellows. 

A novelty of last year which, being a 
perennial, gave us the first flowers this 
summer was an English strain called 
Pyvrethrum Robinson’s Hybrids. These 
proved to be an excellent addition to the 
perennial list, giving a fine color range 
of pinks and reds, with flowers having 
overlapping petals and long, stiff stems. 





Bells of Ireland is the name given 


the odd plant pictured above. 


bell-like “blossoms” are green 


The 








eo za. 


Pit. 









































The American Seed Industry 


The production of flower seeds in 
America got its impetus during the first 
World War. Today, with European 
sources of supply nearly all eut off, 
American seed farms ean supply practi- 
eally all the needs of home gardeners. 








Sweet Pea seeds are threshed from 
the vines on the farm of Bodger 
Seeds, Ltd., by a machine which 
stacks the straw in piles and delivers 
clean seed in large sacks. Larkspur 
Pink Perfection grows by the acre 
on Bodger’s California farms (top 
right). The variety is Pink Perfection 




















Roguers pull untrue Marigold plants 
from the fields on Burpee’s Floradale 
Seed Farms in California, so that 
strains may be kept true. In order 
to test new varieties and breed novel- 
ties, acres of test gardens are main- 
tained by the Burpee firm (center 
right) Typical of European farms is 
that of Ernst Benary, Erfurt, Ger- 
many (lower right) which produces 
perennial seeds, the beds being pro- 
tected from birds by wire frames 
(Courtesy National Seedsman) 

















Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


HOUGH the group of books re- 
viewed this month is not large, the 
subjects are varied, unusual and, 
therefore, of peculiar interest to the 
average reader. For though we may not 
have time to delve into all phases of 
horticultural interest, most gardeners like 
to keep in touch with everything that is 
being done in that field. 


A Bee Book, De Luxe 


THE GOLDEN THRONG by Edwin 
Way Teale. Illus. 208 pages. Dodd, 
Mead, N. Y. C. §$8. 


Mr. Teale, who is an authority on in- 
sects, has now written a book on bees, 
beautifully printed and bound and _ illus- 
trated with eighty-five photographie re- 
productions which are his own work. In 
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his preface the author tells us that he has 
tried to bring to the reader in this book, 
through the eye of the camera, the age-old 
drama of life in the hive and in the bees’ 
outdoor world. Not that the text has been 
neglected however, far from it! The six- 
teen chapters cover every phase of the 
life of the bee. 

This is not primarily a book on prae- 
tical bee keeping, but rather the scien- 
tifie story of the life and habits of this 
most fascinating of all insects. The 
author’s style is informal, conversational, 
rich with aneedote, often poetic, some- 
times humorous. 

There are chapters on the swarm, the 
mating flight, the laws of the hive, bees 
in lore and legend, enemies, ete. The 
illustrations are a unique achievement. 
Mr. Teale tells the reader in his Photo- 
graphie Postscript that he took more than 
six hundred action photographs in re- 


The praying mantis gets its name 

from its habit of raising forelegs, as 

though in prayer, while awaiting the 

approach of a victim. It catches 

harmful pests more often than bees. 

From “The Golden Throng” by Teale 
(Dodd. Mead) 





cording the life of the hive. The eighty 
five reproductions included in this volume 
show pictures of bees at all sorts of work 

eathering honey, fertilizing flowers, 
storing pollen, keeping warm in winter. 
There are two photographs of young 
queens, astray in the wrong hive, being 
put to death by infuriated workers. An- 
other shows the queen surrounded by her 
court of workers which feed and groom 
her whenever she pauses in egg laying. 
One remarkable “shot” shows the fanning 
bee at work air conditioning the hive. 
Some much enlarged pictures show the 
heads and bodies of bees in detail. A 
series of photographs gives the steps in 
hivine a swarm. 

“The Golden Throng” is an ideal book 
for winter study and fireside reading. 
By spring the budding apiarist will be 
ready for practical experiment while the 
seasoned bee keeper may well have 
learned much from its pages of which 
he was heretofore ignorant. 


All About Diseases and Pests 


THE PLANT DOCTOR. Revised and 
Amplified Edition with Advice on 
Regional Troubles. By Cynthia West- 
cott. Illus. 297 pages. Frederick A. 
Stokes, N. Y. $2. 


This new edition of a standard work 
contains an additional 60 pages of in- 
formation and advice. The additional 
material is contained in chapters entitled 
respectively After Four Years, Special 
Troubles in Various Seetions; The Middle 
West, The Southeast, The Southwest, 
California; and For Healthy House 
Plants. 

Those who know Cynthia Westeott do 
not need to be told that this is an authori- 
tative, conscientious and praetical work. 
She has not become known as the Plant 
Doctor to thousands of gardeners with- 
out proving her ability. Miss Westcott 
has a sort of inspired single-mindedness. 
Over a number of years she has studied 
botrytis blight, for example, which she 
now tells us how to fight on page 178 and 
elsewhere in this new edition. Those 
who grow Roses are especially grateful 
for her work with the Queen of Flowers. 
Here in our country she has recreated the 
healthy and rampant Rose gardens of the 
past. 

The chapter on house plants is timely 
and valuable and the sectional chapters 
will bring help to gardeners everywhere. 
No serious gardener can afford to be with- 
out the new edition of “The Plant 
Doctor.” 


Oldtime Treat for Gardeners 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 
copyright by Mabel M. Swan, Brook- 
line, Mass. 15¢. 


Do you enjoy almanacs? Perhaps you 
have never really read one. Whether you 
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are a regular addict or not, “The Old 
Farmer’s Almanae,” now in its 149th 
vear, will charm you. A folder accom- 
panying this year’s issue shows a portrait 
of the founder Robert B. Thomas, gives 
a page of quotations from long ago issues 


and another of press comment through 
the years. This is—if possible—more 
interesting than the delightful almanae 
itself. 

The months, with their astronomical 


caleulations, tides, lengths of days, ete., 
are accompanied, of course, by weather 
predictions, holidays and each is headed 
by a four-line verse, many of which are 
quoted from the Almanae of 1870. Then, 
too, each month is accompanied by a 
short article on some apt subject. 

For February, Beth Tolman and Ralph 
Page speak of country dancing, prefac- 
ing their remarks by saying that “country 
danees are just mere names now, along 
with the old-time tin peddler, red flannel 
ankle-lengths and dried apples in_ the 
attic.” This reviewer begs to differ, and 
knows the authors of the paragraph would 
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be happy to know that country dancing 
has taken the United States by storm. 

These short monthly paragraphs are 
of real interest. One is on old wrought 
iron, another on wayside vegetable stands, 
a third on clams and their peculiarities. 
There are food recipes, articles on gar- 
dening, legal information, fishing laws, 
poetry and anecdotes and many other 
delightful matters and valuable faets in- 
cluded. If you are a dirt gardener and 
lover of Nature, own the “Old Farmer’s 
Almanae!” 


A Bulletin on California Trees 


TREES OF 
Maunsell 


pages. 


SANTA 


Van 


BARBARA by 
Rensselaer. Illus. 142 
Santa Barbara Botanic Garden, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 75¢. Cloth $1.50. 


The director of the Santa Barbara 
Botanic Garden,. also a member of the 
Santa Barbara Board of Park Commis- 


sions, has put loving care as well as 


technical knowledge into the preparation 
of this bulletin on the trees of the Santa 
Barbara region. 

In the preface he points out that this 
study is not complete and that other bul- 
letins will be published from time to time 
until a full historical and . present-day 
record of Santa Barbara trees is estab- 
lished. 

The volume consists of alphabetically 
arranged families with their species, with 
full descriptions of each. Locations where 
specimens can be found in and around 


Santa Barbara are given with descrip 
tions. An addenda of rare trees and 
large shrubs with locations found is 
added and the book closes with a com- 
plete index giving common names in 
Roman type and = scientifie names in 
italics. There are excellent illustrations, 


both photographs and drawings. 


Every Lass Her Own Florist! 


CORSAGES January to December, by 
Mary Gay Belcham. Illus. 18 pages. 
Mrs. J. A. Belcham, R. D. 7, Bow 555 
Seattle, Wash. 55¢, postpaid, 


The enterprising author of 
teresting little mimeographed leaflet is 
campaigning for the use of more fresh 
flowers to be worn as personal adornment. 
How true is her contention that anyone 
who grows or has access to even common 
flowers, can lend interest to costumes the 
vear round by home-made corsages, bou 
tonnieres, ete. 


this in 


She suggests combinations 
of flowers and of colors, gives technical 
instructions on how to make the 
wire the blooms, tie bows, 
wrap stems. 


eor- 


and 


sages, 


Edwin M. Rosenbluth 
DWIN M. ROSENBLUTH, hortieul- 


tural chemist and inventor, died at 
his home at Wallingford, Pa., November 
29. Mr. Rosenbluth was credited by gov- 
ernment officials at Washington with hav- 
ing one of the most brilliant 
minds of the country. He had made a 
life study of chemistry in relationship 
to Roses and other plants and the diseases 
which affect these flowers. He invented 
a large number of products designed to 
safeguard flowers from fungous diseases 
and insects. In his field he was undoubt 
edly without a peer in this country. 


chemical 


Mr. Rosenbluth maintained at his resi 
dence a Rose garden with thousands of 
plants. Here he conducted experiments 


in growing beautiful flowers and _ fre- 
quently took prizes at Philadelphia flower 
shows. This garden was visited annually 
by people from all parts of the country. 

He was a member of the Horticultural 
Society of Pennsylvania and of the Amer- 


ican Rose Garden Society. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Stella 
Rosenbluth, and two sisters, Mrs. Gus- 
tavus Sickles, Newark, N. J., and Mrs. 
A. F. Greene, New York. 





Leaves of the Silver Tree are covered 
with soft, silky, glistening hairs. This 
tree grows outdoors only in the Cape 
of Good 


California. 


southern 


of Santa 


Hope region and 
From “Trees 


Barbara” 





Lily With a Long Name 


VIOLET NILES WALKER, (Va.) 


MONG the many Lilies whose value 
for garden use is little realized in 
American gardens, the red form of 

Lilium leichtlini, known as L. maxi- 
mowiezi Wada’s Variety, or early bloom- 
ing, takes high rank. 

To the casual gardener, impatient of 
apparently hair-splitting botanical dis- 
tinetions, there might seem at first glance 
to be little difference between this Lily 
and its close relative, L. tigrinum. This 
is not without reason, for so close is the 
general resemblance between them that, 
following the introduction of L. leichtlini 
var. maximowiezi from Japan in 1867 
it was, for several years, variously called 
Lilium pseudotigrinum, or L. maxi- 
mowiezi var. pseudotigrinum, or L. 
leichtlini tigrinum, or L. leichtlini var. 
pseudotigrinum. 

However, in 1871 it was definitely 
given a rank and a standing of its own 
by J. G. Baker and took the position 
and name which it holds today. It has 
been in use for many years in Japan, 
and the form we are considering is the 
result of long selection by Wada, a lead- 
ing Japanese Lily grower. It must not 
be confounded with the yellow-flowered 
Lilium leichtlini. 

In its native habitats of Japan and 
Korea, G. H. Wilson tells us he found 
L. maximowiezi growing on the lower 
slopes of Japanese voleanic mountains, 
and in moist rich ground aiong streams 
and swamps in Korea, but apparently it 
is an amenable Lily, for in Piedmont, 
Virginia, it flourishes, as does the Tiger 
Lily, in an ordinary neutral garden soil 
containing a moderate amount of humus, 
in a well-drained half-shady location. 
Whether or not it will stand the punish- 
ment that L. tigrinum will take and 
flourish under any and all conditions is 
yet a matter to be developed, but well 
worth trying out. 

A close study of the two Lilies shows 
several traits distinguishing the one from 
the other, although the general growth 
and foliage so closely resemble each other. 
Unlike the Tiger Lily, L. maximowiezi 
does not produce bulbils in the axils of 
the leaves, and it does produce seeds 
freely. The stem of the young Maxi- 
mowiezi seems to be entirely straight in- 
stead of having the slightly crooked form 
between leaflets as is generally found 
with the young L. tigrinum. 


OMENTOSE forms seem to be infre- 

quent, and the flowers show oeea- 
sional variations in eolor ranging from 
Tigrinum’s rich deep orange-red flecked 
with brown-purple spots, to almost a 
grenadine pink spotted with the brown- 
purple. The anthers are the same color 
as the perianth. 

There are, however, two major dis- 
tinctions between the two Lilies. First, 
the difference in bulb growth and habit. 
The stem of L. tigrinum rises practically 
straight from the bulb and the under- 
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ground bulblets form a clump just below, 
and even at times above, the surface of 
the ground—a characteristic which is a 


great protection against the zealous 
cultivator. 


But the stem of L. maximowiczi rises 
from the ground entirely away from the 
perpendicular of the planted bulb, and 
the underground stem, which bears new 
bulbs anywhere along its progress 
wanders carelessly in any _ direction, 
emerging sometimes a foot and a half 
away. As may be well realized, this 
stoloniferous habit constitutes a serious 
menace to its existence until the tricky 
characteristic is recognized. 

The second important difference and 
one which accentuates the desirability of 
L. maximowiezi for planned garden effect, 
lies in the fact that it blooms a full 
month ahead of L. tigrinum so _ that 
desired color companionships based on 
the striking orange-red tones of the Tiger 
Lily are available over a long period. 

Although the blooming period of this 
Lily is given generally as late July and 
August, even August-September, by such 
authorities as Woodeock & Coutts, Slate, 
Kline, Constable, ete., in Piedmont, 
Virginia, the first buds have opened con- 
sistently by June 16 continuing until 
June 25; and by the first appearance ef 
L. tigrinum, areund July 20, the earliest 
seed pods of Maximowiczi are filling well. 
It sets seeds prolifically and, moreover, 
its readiness to increase by underground 
bulbs as well as seeds puts it high among 
easily propagated varieties. 

It appears to be strongly disease- 
resistant, even though exposed to mosaie, 
and its frost-resistant power was demon- 
strated quite conclusively by its behavior 
under the untimely freeze in late April 
of last year, so that again its desirability 
would seem to be emphasized, 


Treating Tree Wounds 
W OUNDS on shade trees, like wounds 


on animals, are avenues through 
which infection of underlying tissues 
may oceur. Heartwood in a tree is 
dead wood and is very susceptible to 
decay. Decay may also develop in the 
sapwood, which is living, although sap- 
wood is much more resistant than heart- 
wood. 


As long as the bark of a tree is intact, 
the wood underneath is protected. Many 
things happen, however, which break or 
injure the bark of trees and open up 
wounds. Broken tops caused by wind 
and sleet, frost cracks, pruning opera- 
tions, fire sears, mechanical injuries due 
to automobiles or lawn mowers, and other 
types of wounds all leave openings in 
the bark. 

To prevent infection, all tree wounds 
should be cared for as soon as possible 
after the injury occurs, advises Paul 
Tilford of the Botany Department of 


the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. They should be properly shaped 


‘and if over 1 inch in diameter should 


be treated with a tree wound dressing. 
If correctly eared for, the cambium 
around the edge of wounds on a healthy, 
vigorous tree will form callus rapidly, 
and the wound will heal without rot de- 
veloping in the wood. 

In pruning or in repairing storm- 
damaged trees, branches should be cut 
back to the union with another branch 
or with the trunk, and the cut must be 
made flush with the other branch or trunk 
so that there is no stub. Stubs never 
heal over. They always die back, often 
become infected with wood-rotting fungi, 
and may lead to extensive decay. Large 
wounds should be pointed or streamlined 
in the direction of the main axis of the 
trunk or branch. This treatment permits 
the flow of sap to the cambium all around 
the wound. The exposed surface should 
be left smooth with no place for moisture 
to collect. Healing is most rapid on 
wounds made in early spring, and for 
this reason it is best to do any necessary 
pruning on shade trees in March or 
April. Pruning on trees, such as Maples, 
which bleed severely should be delayed 
until after the spring sap flow has ceased. 


| .Y, grated materials have been used as 
dressings on tree wounds. Asphal- 
tum paint that is free of creosote or other 
injurious substances is an excellent tree 
wound dressing. Preparations of as- 
phaltum especially made for wound dress- 
ings are available and are usually satis- 
factory. Such dressings protect the wood 
well, stimulate healing over of the wound, 
and, since they are dark in color, are not 
particularly unsightly. 


Asclepias Curassavica 
Mrs. Jonn X. Wuire, (Vt.) 


SCLEPIAS curassavica is a_ tender 
shrub which should be better known. 
Unlike many plants, being of the Milk- 
weed Family it germinates readily from 
seed. 

In manner of growth and requirements, 
it is much like the Oleander, except that 
the leaves are not as thick or glossy. [It 
even more closely resembles the green- 
house plant, Scarlet Plume, Euphorbia 
fulgens. Ed.] 

Started from seed in February, it will 
begin blooming in August and keep on 
blooming almost continuously all winter 
if brought indoors. The next summer it 
ean be set out again to bloom in the hardy 
border. Doubtless it would get too large 
for the house during the second winter, 
so I prefer to let it ripen a seed pod or 
two and start fresh. 

The blooms are in clusters and the buds 
are tight red balls, very lovely, opening 
into orange-searlet stars, reminding one 
of a small Montbretia. This plant comes 
to us, among many other lovely things, 
from China. It is said to be hardy south 
of Philadelphia. 





Cortland apples will not turn dark 
when peeled and eut for salads. 
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Beginning the New Year 


S Breeze Hill enters with the calen- 
dar year into the latter half of the 
thirty-first year of its tenancy as a 

varden (we began to stir around June, 
1909), both retrospect and prospect come 
into the picture. I was a garden-hungry 
man at that beginning time, and was, 
therefore, not discouraged at the prospect 
which was reported upon when in 1915 I 
broke out into a story, “My Growing 
Garden,” which the Maemillan Company 
published. In this story I find the im- 
pressions recorded, from which I venture 
to quote: 

“We found, that dull November day, a 
tangle of tall and taller weeds, 
drifted leaves, pear trees and a 
dingy-looking old mansion-house. But 
also there were Pines and Hemlocks 
about, splendid Maples and Horsechest- 
nuts, and a glorious old giant of a Syea- 
more. <A long Arborvite hedge—several 
hedges, in faet—rambled across the place, 
near the slope on which had fallen from 
their trellises old, old grape-vines, relies 
of a famous vinevard I have often 
thought sinee of that first day, and of 
the good fortune that was ours in coming 
to the place under the most depressing 


orass 
grass 


dead 


conditions, in the worst weather of that 
season whieh Bryant calls melancholy. 
Melancholy? We couldn’t find reason 


then, nor have we found reason since, for 
melancholia concerning the passage of 
any of the seasons here at Breeze Hill.” 

That there was something then to do 
appears as I glance over the first chapter 
of the book in question: 

“The place had been rather 
scribed to us as ‘two acres of 
scale with a house attached.’ 
were in sight weeds, and weeds, 
weeds of garden there is 

So much for the retrospect. The acres 
referred to have not increased, but the 
plant population has both changed and 
increased. A few days ago it seemed 
worth while to check over what we had, 
and the diseovery listed us 351 genera, 
including 1,164 species, taking no account 
whatever of 888 Rose species and varie- 
ties, all of which endeavored to bloom 
madly in that great year of 1940. If, 
well into my eighty-second vear, I may 
dare to discuss prospects at Breeze Hill, 
I can better do it by saying that the day 
these January notes were penned well in 
advance, we had put in six or eight new 
Rose plantings, had moved a Forsythia 
which stood in the way of a brilliantly 
beautiful autumn-colored shrub, and aetu- 
ally disearded one of the genera which 
had been held a dozen years and found 
unfruitful. 

I might as well confess that in the sea- 
son just ended we had completely re- 
planted and doubled in size the Peony 
garden because it was found that the 
grand old varieties upon which we had 
depended had been too long in the same 
ground and needed renewal both to 
plant and soil. Our Pacifie Coast friends 
who believe that America can serve itself 


aptly de- 
San Jose 

There 
and more 
nothing.” 
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J. HORACE McFARLAND 
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in Daffodils have sent us some 31 Nar,.. dmto-theshomse*ar? sftldaganthy odorous for 


cissus dozens which were given place As* 


> > ° e eee 
a sort of foreground in that same’ en- 


larged Peony garden. A lovely little new 
hedge of the charming Ilex crenata con- 
vexa had given form to the western edge 
of the Peonies. Corners had been turned, 
plants had been readjusted, and the whole 
forward look was (as it has been during 
every one of the years) toward a better 
and more comprehensive garden which 
would tell us more about the admirable 
things American gardens can contain on 
our definite basis of no coddling, good nur 
ture, decent care, and honest appraisal. 
Thus it may be noted that I am looking 
forward with this garden, whieh fortu- 
nately does retain the maturities of the 
weedy place of 1909, with new maturities, 
now necessarily scanned with an eye jeal- 
ous for the place any plant takes. If it 
does not seem to make a part of the live 
picture Breeze Hill has become, it disap- 
pears, and something brighter, better, of 
which there are interesting hopes, takes 
its place. The study of backgrounds 
and vistas goes on continually in_ this 
picture-planning garden. 


Of January bloom there is actually a 


little, for that delightful shrub, Ham- 
amelis vernalis, whieh ean be eommon- 
named Spring Witch-hazel, is in full 
bloom during the month. Lest anyone 
may get too much excited about it, it 
should be noted that the blooms are dull 


scarlet, quite minute, and when brought 


thant, days? It ik as jostle mé because it 
shows bloom life in the heart of winter. 

If snow is not too deep, I can always 
find in bloom the Christmas Rose, our 
plantation of which is satisfactorily in- 
creasing. It has been discovered that if 
we want to get a show of these blooms 
they must be in a coldframe, for while 
they don’t know anything about being 
frozen out, they can be frozen in by the 
mass of snow and iee that surrounds 
them. 


OT blooming, but 

Hollies, which to me are a delight 
every winter day. It does seem that the 
deeper the snow the brighter show the 
searlet berries amid their rich and almost 
tropical leaves of the deepest green. Now 
that we have found the necessity for male 
companionship among the lady Hollies, 
crops of blooms are continual. It is just 
a little remarkable to me to find that the 
Burford form of Ilex cornuta seems 
fertilize itself independently of a 
rate male tree, and that this smooth- 
leaved, prosperous looking Holly has this 
winter a mass of double-sized brilliant 
berries. Anyone who infected 
with “hollyitis” will be eolleeting Hollies 
of different qualities and characters, find- 
ing none of them other than pleasing to 
have. The Breeze Hill Holly population 
is both aristoecratie and rood to see, 
whether we deal with the small-foliaged 


vleaming, are the 


to 
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A Tree and a Hedge—Breeze Hill, in 1909, presented a “tangle of tall 


grass and taller weeds, dead pear trees, and a dingy looking old mansion 


(Continued on 


nert page) 
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A Tree and a Hedge 
house.” But also there were trees 
and hedges which were woven, during 
he follqying years, ghar ht quectssi 
the to QW CY EANS: 2 pty. ession, 
Poe ‘ 
of garden pidurés, in ‘garticubar ane 
Arborvitae hedge and a tree (prom- 


feree 


inent in the: firsts Pisture ; made, a 


1909) serve’ at “background Sanfl ‘poipt: : 
of interest for the garden paths and 
flower borders as they exist at Breeze 
Hill Gardens in Harrisburg, Penna., 


today as these pictures illustrate 





Crenata (one item of which has _ been 
mentioned above) or with the many forms 
of the Opaca and Cornuta species. 

Any garden-minded man or woman can 


have many satisfactions in January be- 


cause it is the catalogue month. He ean 
participate in the hopes, and even the 
dreams, of those who have new things to 
sell. It he compares, and sometimes cor- 
he can inerease his feeling of 
eratitude to those nurseymen who are 
willing to venture out a little bit and try 
to offer him something not nearly identi- 
cal with the old items. I keep hoping 
that there will arise several more nursery- 
men who appreciate the garden hunger of 
many American men and women, and who 
will attempt to feed us with the chance- 
taking items we need to know about. We 
have not half exhausted the ornamental 
possibilities of the Ameriean flora, and 
even if war.is vet going on there are 
which can work their way in 
to real advantage. I shall enjoy, for ex 
ample, the second bloom this 1941 spring 
of some notably fine new Azaleas and 
Other similar unusual items whieh came 
along to Breeze Hill in April of last vear 
on nearly the last whieh got 
through from the Grootendorst nurseries 
in the Netheriands. 


responds, 


“foreigners” 


steamer 


OR more than twenty-five vears diaries 
have been more or less carefully kept 
of what happens at Breeze Hill, and Janu- 
ary has not always been a month of frost. 
There are times when the ground ean be 
worked, but I don’t like to do it, for it 
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seems out of key, and there is always fear 
that the balmy air which takes the frost 
from the ground will’ cause the much 
loved plants to venture and be damaged. 
Restraint is worth while. 

The paper gardens that ought to be 
made on the table where the catalogues 
and garden magazines are kept, the dis- 
cussions that should occur if the family 
is fortunate enough to have more than 
one garden crank, the exchange of infor- 
mation by telephone or the discussion of 
new things at garden club meetings which 
should occur, mean that January is in- 
deed a wealthy month in the garden year. 

Because January is the month when I 
must work through the American Rose 
Annual for the vear, I shall venture to 
hope that others will join in plans of 
Rose extension which it will be right, I 
believe, for me here to mention. Many 
times in these papers I have diseussed the 
desirability of planning for “rosifving” 
highway approaches, slopes, and the like. 
There is time enough in January to dis- 
cuss with others the possibility of having 
Roses planted along certain highways to 
he thus dignified and beautified. We do 
have now grand, dependable ground 
cover Roses which can take care of them- 
selves nearly anywhere, for | find that 
American Pillar, for example, manages to 
pull through under the snow that covers 
the highway edges at Eagles Mere at more 
than two thousand feet and with constant 
minus-zero temperatures. 

Some one of my Rose friends, or many 
of them, will sometime take up a_ vet 
unused Rose opportunity. Inquiry of 
the county agent maintained by the Fed- 
eral government in every American 
county will connect one with the 4-H 
Clubs of boys and girls, who if properly 
fired up by enthusiasm and examples will 
give us Roses instead of briars and objee- 
tionable weeds along highways and in 
many places about the farms. I saw in 





the fall of 1939 how in Minnesota these 
instructed, patriotic, fine-spirited, well- 
managed boys and girls could change 
home conditions with little cost of money, 
adding great richness of life and spirit. 

This January of 1941—if I may look 
backward for almost a generation—is a 
good turning-place for forward garden 
interest. “America the Beautiful” does 
not have, to be seen along its marvelously 
multiplied highways, one-tenth of one per 
cent of the Roses that ought to greet the 
traveler, protect the slopes and dignify 
the neighborhood. We can go torward, 
we ought to go torward, we will go 
forward! 


To a Wild Rose 


HAT a species Rose should outrival 

in popularity a whole host of its 
handsome flowered progeny entirely on 
the basis of its ornamental fruit seems 
difficult to believe. Yet, such is true 
of the Japanese Rose, R. multiflora, a 
beautiful wild which in the 
hands of hybridizers has given us the 
**polyanthas’’ and a number of ‘* ram- 
bler’’ forms. Its robust constitution 
and vraceful habit of growth are note- 
werthy qualities in themselves, not to 
mention the branehing panicles of vel- 
low-centered single white flowers which 
wreath the arching stems in early June 
or the small globular Chinese-red hips 
ripening in September. Remaining at- 
tractive over a long period, the fruit 
may be enjoved both on the bush and 
indoors in arrangements. 


species 


Six feet is the maximum height Multi- 
flora will attain although the long recury- 
ing stems spread widely to torm hum- 
mock-like masses. Try planting it on 
banks or slopes and note how effective it 
is in such a position —E. L. KAMMERER, 
Bulletin, Morton Arboretum. 
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Silenes Are Simple to Grow 


VIRGINIA RICHWAGEN, (Calif.) 


HOULD you be a gardener like my- 

self, one who gardens on borrowed 

time, then do not neglect the 
Silenes; should you have three or four, 
plant a dozen or more, for search as you 
will I am sure you will never find a more 
satisfactory genus of flowers for the 
garden that must be cared for hap- 
hazardly. 

There are so many desirable features 
in their favor, that I am always disap- 
pointed when I happen into a garden 
from which they have been omitted. For 
it would seem that a flower that adapts 
itself so willingly should have the place 
of honor rather than some exotic tropical 
beauty that languishes, causing its owner 
so much anxiety to keep it in a semi- 
dejected state of growth. 

The Silenes, members of the 
Family, consist of some 350 
found in all parts of the world. 


Pink 
species, 
There 


perennials, _ biennials; 
sprawlers, trailers, dwarf and _ border 
plants, up to 4 feet. Propagated by 
seeds, root divisions, and cuttings they 
increase with vigor. They make excellent 
plants for naturalizing in the rockery 
or border; some of the more robust 
forms are best planted in out-of-the-way 
corners where they may _ take hold 
freely, and grow to produce great masses 
of color. The foliage on most of the taller 
perennials is a good clean, erisp green 
making them doubly attractive for spots 
in the border that go dry after the first 
burst of spring bloom is over. Most of 
the dwarf and trailing species are very 
floriferous, and rampant growers need- 
ing the confining space of a rockery to 
restrain their exuberaney. 

By wise planting, a succession of bloom 
may be had from earliest spring until 
late fall, in a variety of types and colors 


are annuals, 


that would be hard to find in any other 
genus. 

The common name for the Silenes, na 
tive to this continent, is Indian Pink, 
but the common name given to the en- 
tire family is Catehfly. This last name 
is rather unjust, since only a few mem- 
bers of the family have earned the name 
with their sweet thick fluids that adhere 
to the fine hairs of the flower’s throat 
and stem, thus attracting insects. Other 
common names given certain species are 
Sea Campion, Moss Campion and Blad- 
der Campion. The name said 
to have come from Silenus, in Greek 
mythology a demi-god and follower of 
Bacchus, why after this rollicking and 
boisterous fellow I eannot say. 

For general cultural directions the best 
soil is one that tends to be sandy, and 
a situation that'is partially shaded. How- 
ever, it has been my experience that most 
kinds will do equally well in heavy soil 
and full sun or full shade, although in 
lighter soils they will naturally spread 
more rapidly. Any garden and any 
climate can accommodate Silenes, as every 
member of the family is hardy, excepting 
a few greenhouse varieties. 

For a general survey of the best spe- 
cies in cultivation, S. hookeri growing 
only 4 inches ranks high as a fine plant 
for the rock garden. The flowers are of 
rood size, often from 2 to 3 inches across, 
and a lovely soft shade of coral-pink, 
blending well with the soft green foliage. 
The flower petals of this species are beau- 
tifully fringed. 

S. ealiforniea, one of the showiest of 
all Silenes, has: flowers of vivid. scarlet 
with deeply slashed petals. The blooming 
time is late spring and all through the 
summer, making fine clumps one foot high 
for the perennial border. 

The best drought-resisting Silene is 
S. sechafta, with a long season of bloom. 
From early summer into late autumn its 
rosy purple flowers bring a riot of color 
to a fading garden, 

Easily grown from seed sown in early 
spring, the Starry Campion, 8. stellata, 
has pretty white flowers deeply fringed, 
arranged in airy panicles. The seed must 
be sown where the plants are to bloom 
for they do not stand transplanting. Un- 
like most Silenes, S. stellata makes a fine 
eut flower. 

S. acaulis, the Cushion Pink or Moss 
Campion, is a neatly tufted perennial 
growing about 2 inches high. The flow- 
ers are reddish purple in color, from 
one-half to one inch There are 
several varieties of S. acaulis, the variety 
aurea being especially pretty with golden 
yellow foliage and bright rosy flowers. 

There are two outstanding white Si- 


Silene is 


across. 





William Catchfly, an 


is easy to grow from seeds. 


annual, 
It self- 


sows and may even be found growing 


Sweet 


wild in some parts of the country 








lenes. S. gigantea is one of the tallest 
of all Silenes, growing to. 4 feet; the 
dainty alpine S. saxifraga has bright 
vreen foliage and a profusion of white 
flowers through the summer. 

Many of the Silenes are evening bloom- 
ing. One of the most interesting of 
these is S. frivaldskvana with pretty deep 
eream colored flowers and the most un 
usual foliage of deep bluish green.  An- 
other evening bloomer, S. auricula, has 


blossoms of a lovely delicate apricot color, 
shaded a deeper hue on the reverse side 
of the petal. 

Two very fine varieties for the border 
are S. fortunei, which grows to 3 feet 
with very showy flowers of pink or white, 
and the Fire Pink, S. vireiniea, whieh 
grows from one to 2 feet high having 
large flowers with deeply cleft petals in 
a vivid shade of searlet. Both varieties 
hloom over a long period. 


Bottles Make Weather-proof Markers 


MMEDIATE and handy records of 

when certain plants, shrubs, and other 
things were set or planted are often very 
convenient. Books and written data are 
often misplaced or lost after a period of 
time, or not handily referred to on inspec- 
tion of growing subjects. Tags and simi- 
lar means of marking are soon illegible. 

A very practical method is shown right 
in the use of small, empty, common eard 
Wash them out thoroughly 
and dry perfectly. Write or print the 
matter of record on a small piece of 
paper that will neatly fit the interior of 
the bottle. With a fairly heavy tack or 
large headed nail, fasten the cover down 
to the top of a stick located near the 
plant. The thick heavy paraffined eard- 
hoard gasket in the cap or cover of the 
bottle makes the nail head practically 
water and air proof. Put the inverted 
hottle down and tighten. No air, and no 
moisture ean get to your record, which 
through the clear glass will remain legi- 
ble and plain for a very long period of 
time, winters and summers having no 
effect on its usefulness. Reeords put 
up in this manner are always right where 
you want them and at any time you wish 
to refer to them.—FRanK BENTLEY, 
(lowa). 


color bottles. 
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Markers can be made from little 
Handi- 


crafters will enjoy making these in 


bottles with serew-on covers. 


preparation for spring 


Silene pendula Bonnetti. with pur- 
plish flowers, is one of several forms 


of an old favorite 





Rather rare and very beautiful is 3S. 
pumilio, This choice dwarf is best grown 
from seed as it does not’ transplant 
easily. The flowers are a deep rose in 
color, often reaching 2 inches across. 

All of the above kinds are perennials. 
The annuals which are not as numerous 
are all worth trying. S. lobeliana has 
bright rose colored flowers, and is fine 
for the roeckery. S. pendula, an_ old 
favorite, blooms very early. The flowers 
are a light purple. A variety of S. pen- 
dula, Bijou, has double flowers of bright- 
est salmon-pink. Sweet William Catch- 
fly, S. armeria, has showy bright pink 
flowers. Most of the annuals do such a 
complete job of self sowing that once 
planted they may be regarded as peren- 
nials, 

Again I recommend Silenes for as- 
sured success, with little effort, for a 
little careful planning and planting will 
give your garden lovely splashes of 
color from earliest spring to frosty fall. 


Experiences With Odd 
Annuals 


AST summer I tried out some annuals 
~that proved to be very interesting. 
While Molucella laevis (called Bells of 
Ireland) certainly could not be called 
beautiful, it received its share of atten- 
tion by visitors to my garden. It grows 
about 18 inches high, is somewhat spread- 
ing in habit, with light green foliage. 
The flowers are curious shaped _ bell-like 
cups along a tall stem, resembling a 
Hyacinth in shape but green in color. 
When cut and dried, these are excellent 
material for winter decorations, espe- 
cially when combined with the dry sprays 
of the black seed pods of Baptisia aus- 
tralis and Gypsophila. 

Lindheimera texana is not one of the 
showiest of plants, but it is a constant 
bloomer and the soft yellow star-shaped 
flowers add a cheerful note in the border 
regardless of weather conditions. The 
plant, about 20 inches high, has an open 
branehing habit and combines well with 
blue or purple flowers. 

Macheranthera tanacetifolia, or better 
known as Tahoka Daisy, is a graceful as 
well as a very beautiful plant. The 
daisy-like flowers are a bright blue, with 
vellow centers, about 14 inches in diam- 
eter on a stem suitable for cutting. The 
fern-like foliage adds to its eharm. In 
beauty and color it rivals Aster frikarti. 
As weather conditions were very trying, | 
saved only one plant, and for the same 
reason it came into bloom later than 
under more favorable conditions, but it 
bloomed till late October after a hard 
freeze. These annuals were given full 
sun in common garden soil. As an ex- 
periment, I felt repaid for my _ efforts 
with these new additions to my flower 
collection—(Mrs.) ANNA JOHANNING, 
(IXans. ) 



































The Kraus Chrysanthemum Hybrids 


Horticulturist, 


AVE you ever seen Chrysanthe- 

mums growing by the acre and 

flowering by the tens of thou- 
sands? If not, you will appreciate the 
thrill that was mine when on October 12 
[ visited the Kraus Chrysanthemum 
trials at the famous Lasker Estate just 
west of Lake Forest, Illinois, which was 
eiven to the University last winter by 
Mr. Lasher, a trustee of the University. 
The Chrysanthemums were the result of 
five years’ work by Dr. E. J. Kraus, 
Dean of Botany of the University of 
Chieago. 

Dr. Kraus unfortunately was not pres- 
ent at the time and hence it 
sary for me _ to be an_ observer. 
Accompanying me were Mr. August Koch, 
former Chief Horticulturist of the Chi- 
Park District, and Robert Van 
Tress, Junior Horticulturist. 

Two years ago I was privileged to 
visit this remarkable estate, so the gar- 
den area was not entirely unfamiliar to 
me. Borders that formerly were filled with 
tender plants and many annuals had 
been planted to Chrysanthemums. The 
large formal beds in several sections and 
the five-aere vegetable garden were also 
planted with them, the colorful effect 
being almost bewildering. 

My object in making the visit, how- 
ever, was not to study the landscape affect 
that might be encountered but rather to 
see for myself what the Kraus hybrids 
were like, how they compared with ex- 
isting varieties of Chrysanthemums, and 
to obtain all the information possible. 
Through Mr. Robert Bryton, the super- 
intendent, I discovered that 25,000 plants 
were growing. Of these, 26 had been 
selected. They wiil be given varietal 
names and disseminated early in 1941. 
Several commercial interests have al- 
ready asked for options on certain varie- 
ties for propagating purposes or further 
trial. 

On inquiry, I was informed that the 
original stock was obtained by sowing 
seed of Korean varieties, originated by 
the U.S.D.A., in the University green- 
houses, the best of the seedlings, on 
flowering, being selected for crossing. 
Selections were again made the following 
autumn and propagating material ob- 
tained from the young shoots the next 
spring to retain the varieties as_ for- 
merly selected. The first plantings were 
made at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, where 
t is claimed the plants withstood the ad 
verse weather conditions without any pro- 
ection whatsoever. The soil was sandy, 
‘lay loam, well drained. It is true that 
yractieally all Chrysanthemums are hardy 
f planted in a light, rich, well drained 
oil, and there are usually a number of 
rrowths to insure plants for another 
eason. It is claimed that the Lake 
ieneva plantings passed through a 33 
egree-below-zero temperature without 
ny protection of any kind. 


Was neces- 


cago 


FRANK K. BALTHIS 


Garfield Park Conservatory, 


Whether the offspring from Dr. Kraus’ 
Korean hybrids are hardy remains to 
be seen after further testing, because the 
plants are shallow rooting and cannot 
maintain themselves like some other varie- 


ties. Authorities eonsulted state there 
is evidence of Indicum and Artieum in 
the blood lines of these hybrids. There 


Chicago 


plants sufficiently hardy to stand our 
winters, with subsequent thaws and sud- 
den frosts in spring. It is difficult 
enough, and especially in midwestern 
gardens, to sueceed with garden flowers 
without being obliged to coddle them or 
exercise too much care. We do not want 
to excite the gardening publie with 





Dr. Kraus’ Chrysanthemums have been planted in long borders at the Lasker Estate 


near Lake Forest, Ill., where they were seen by thousands of visitors last fall 


were numerous colors and shades, and 
diversity in size, but unless the 26 
selected varieties differ considerably from 
those we observed in the trials, none ap- 
peared to be better than some now al- 
ready available. True, there were dwarf 
and tall sorts, early and late, many hues 
and blending of colors, but like all plants 
when grown in large numbers—and 
especially new hybrids under test—the 
majority were unacceptable from the 
gardener’s viewpoint. 

Again I wish to mention hardiness be- 
cause emphasis was placed on the new 
hvbrids being hardier than all existing 
varieties. Hardiness in a plant means 
one that will stand the conditions im- 
posed on it by the person who does not 
want to worry about his plants surviv- 
ing unless they are given the protection 
of a coldframe or by some other method. 
What we want is a strain of hardy 
Chrysanthemums that is dependable— 





There has been so much interest 
shown in the hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums developed by Dr. Ezra J. 
Kraus of the University of Chicago, 
that we print this impersonal ap- 
praisal of them.—Eprror. 











another outbreak of vitamin B,. This, 
incidentally, has been an unusually favor- 
able autumn for Chrysanthemums and 
what the same plants will do when con- 
ditions are not so. favorable, remains to 
be seen. 

We observed several collections of 
Chrysanthemums last fall that were very 
fine, but invariably the remark was heard, 
“Such a fall occurs about once in five 
years, so we never know what the plants 
will do next season.” The past autumn 
was, in faet, unusually favorable for 
Chrysanthemums. I have talked with 
several persons who feel that the Kraus 
hybrids should be given a further test 
to determine their fitness under the usual 
harsh conditions that are met with in 
midwestern gardens before they are pro- 
nounced iron-clad, dependable, hardy and 
superior to existing strains. This is no 
criticism of the work that Dr. Kraus has 
done, but rather a thought projected into 
the horticultural field to the effect that 
extreme care should be exercised before 
additional hybrids or varieties are offered 
to the publie. 

It is an interesting fact that the freez- 
ing. period in the Chicago Region occurs 
around October 15, and if a satisfactory 
flowering period is to be enjoyed— 
which would be from about September 
15 to mid-Oetober—that varieties must 
be developed which will be dependable 
for this period. 





Solutions to Greenhouse Heating Problems 


A framehouse, built by 
e M. G. Edgerton of Illinois, 
gets heat through a cellar window ~-: 


W E knew that there were serious ob- 
jections to building a little green- 
house out from the basement window but, 
nevertheless, its inexpensive character 
and ease of heating were sufficiently ap- 
pealing to warrant its construction, The 
resulting greenhouse is shown in the pho- 
tograph. 

The basement window, through which 
the heat for this structure is obtained, is 
22 by 33 inches wide and happens to be 
located near the house heating plant. At 
night, however, in zero weather and with 
the house thermostat set for about 60° 
for the gas, there was not sufficient heat. 
It was necessary, therefore, to set up a 
fan in the window so as to blow warm air 
towards the plants. In addition, on cold 
nights a heavy cloth pad was lowered onto 
the glass, further conserving the heat. 

If, on a bright sunshiny December day, 
the top is not lifted for ventilation 
slightly, I have found that the tempera- 
ture is likely to run up from a desired 60° 
to perhaps 90° which, of course, injures 
the plants if prolonged. 

In my case, I found that the neighbor’s 
during December and January, 
east a shadow until about 1 P. M. which 
is somewhat objectionable. 

The frame was construeted in panels 
(except the main base sills) and ereeted 
inside during the winter. It was then 
knoeked down and erected outside in 
March. The total cost (everything had to 
be purchased) was $10.00, ineluding the 
cost of the storm window which is used 
for a hinged top. The remainder of the 
top not occupied by the glass is construe- 
ted of ordinary tongued and_= grooved 
flooring, but it is now evident that better 
material should lave been used. 

This house is approximately 4 feet 6 
inches square and 4 feet high at the back, 
sloping to 2 feet at the front. 

The ground was excavated for 3 or 4 
inches and filled in with crushed stone but 
afterwards it seemed desirable to add a 
board floor, the boards being left loose. 
Heavy asphalt cement was applied to the 
bottoms of the main sills which are of 
redwood. Builder’s putty was generously 
apphed to all eracks. The sills and front 
are covered with paraphined eloth, a ma- 
terial which costs about 25 cents per 
square yard. This material is inclined to 
eatch the dirt which, no doubt, reduces its 
efficiency as regards allowing light rays 
to pass. Our next job is to cover it with 
a better and more expensive material. 

I realize that many would like to build 
something of this kind in order to winter 
over plants in pots and especially to start 
seed flats in March or April, and as such 
it serves the purpose although I could not 


house, 
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Mr. Edgerton’s handy little framehouse has a hinged top so that it can be operated 


from outdoors as well as through the adjoining cellar window 


claim that. plants will grow as well in it 
as in a regular greenhouse. 

It is, indeed, convenient to be able to 
handle the plants either from the outside 
or from the basement window, in accord- 
ance with the weather. After the spring 
frosts are over, the house is no longer 
used until fall. 

A trial was made to heat the little 
greenhouse electrically on cold nights 
with 60 feet of lead-covered heating ¢a- 
ble but the result was poor and the cost 
high. 


A kerosene stove supplies 
® enough heat in temperate 
climates, or for a portable green- 


house, such as Mr. Planten’s 


N southern climates, where a rise in 
temperature of only a few degrees is 
needed in the winter, an ordinary perfee- 
tion type oil stove has been used to heat 
small greenhouses. Frequently during 
cold nights and cloudy days of winter an 





What’s Your Answer? 


Readers who have found a satis- 
factory method of heating their lit- 
tle greenhouses will greatly assist 
other amateurs by describing their 
heating systems. If possible, pie- 
tures or drawings should be = sub- 
mitted with letters.—Eprror. 











increase of only 5 or 10 degrees is needed, 
and one or two of these kerosene stoves 
which can be purchased from any hard- 
ware or department store for a few dol 
lars, will do the job. 

In most eases, the stoves are used just 
as they come, but when they are con 
nected to a larger oil tank by means of 
flexible copper tubing they will burn for 
longer periods of time without re-filling. 
So far as is known, there is no danger 
from oil fumes. Of course, the wicks 
must be kept trimmed and the flame 
should be regulated so that there is no 
smoke. 

Those who want to be sate, however, 
might like to place a hood of sheet iron 
or copper over the stove and connect it to 
galvanized smoke pipe for earrying off 
the fumes (pictured on next page). 

Even in colder climates these little oil 
stoves provide a means for lengthening 
the gardening season. A typical example 
is in the way Mr. W. J. R. Planten in 
Connecticut operates his greenhouse, a 
13 by 10-foot house of the portable type. 

He placed the stove at one end of the 
house and extended the smoke pipe under 
the ridge the full length of the house so 
that he could get more benefit from the 
heat that passes through. This arrange- 
ment makes it possible for him to keep 
garden flowers, like late Marigolds and 
Chrysanthemums, in bloom well into De- 
eember. After that, he gardens in a 3- 
sash (6’x9’) garden frame. Then, during 
March he intends to move the greenhouse 
over the garden frame so as to have plants 
in bloom before outdoor gardening is 
possible in his climate. 














A thermostatically con- 
® trolled oil heater has proven 


E. D. Chabot’s 
little greenhouse in New York 


satisfactory in 


OR years the heating of a small 

ereenhouse has presented a real prob- 
lem to who like to garden under 
glass on a moderate Often, the 
boiler and heating system that would do 
the job efliciently cost as much as, or more 
than, the greenhouse itself. 

Of course, it is possible to grow a 
great many things in a greenhouse with- 
out any artificial heat at all. In the fall, 
the unheated garden under glass will 
furnish way up until December, 
and in the spring the seedlings that can 
be produced are a means to bigger. out- 


those 


scale, 


blooms 
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Two views of an oil heater. specially 
small greenhouses. are 
It takes little room, 
Wooden 


foundation 


designed for 
shown at right. 
and sets at ground level. 
ducts 
earry forced hot air heat to all parts 


of the The 


statically controlled. 


around the wall 


heat is thermo- 
The | sketch 


heating 


house. 


above shows how the unit 


and the heating ducts are placed 



















































































of owning a greenhouse, however, comes 
with gardening all winter through, and 
to do this, artificial heat is necessary. 
Like many who garden under 
glass in an amateurish way, I have done 
a bit of experimenting with heaters in my 
small greenhouse. Year before last, | tried 
to overcome the problem with a small 
inexpensive oil stove of the cabinet type. 
It was rated high enough to do the job, 
and provided lots of heat, but instead of 
sending its heat under the plant benches 
where it was needed, all of the heat 
to the top of the greenhouse, leaving the 
ground cold and the area around the top 
warm. Consequently, my plants did not 
do well, and instead of forming good root 
growth they were embarrassingiy spindly 
and seraggly. Furthermore, the 
close to the stove was hot, while the op- 
posite side of the greenhouse was cool. To 
make matters worse, it 


others 


rose 


area 


Was necessary to 
























This portable greenhouse, placed over 
late flowers in the garden to extend 
the season, is heated by a perfection 


oil stove having a metal hood and 


stove pipe running under the ridge 









have a smoke pipe 20 feet high in order 
to provide adequate draft for the heater. 
As vou ean probably imagine, it was very 
unsightly, and became the joke of the 
neighborhood. 

The following vear, still determined to 
heat my inexpensively with 
oil, I tried out another oil heater which 
worked out successfully and cost only a 
fraction of the price of the usual green- 
In fact, 
it is the only small and inexpensive heater 
that I know of which will do the job 
easily and efficiently. 


vreenhouse 


house hot water heating system. 


This oil heater is equipped with a 
motor-driven power air unit that sends 
the heat down under the benches where 


it is needed, and keeps an even tempera- 
ture throughout the greenhouse. Duets 
are installed along each side of the green- 


house under the benches, and the heat 
passing through them provides the “bot- 
tom heat’ so essential to good root 
erowth, and maintains about the same 


temperature at the ridge as at the floor; 
the same temperature at one end of the 
ereenhouse us at the other. 

The stove sets right on the grade, and 
doesn’t require a boiler pit like the usual 
greenhouse hot water heating system, and 
the motor that 
unit doesn’t consume as 
a 60 watt lamp. The 
2 oil—the same kind as house- 
heating purposes—and throughout the 
extra-cold winter months of 1939-40, it 
burned 375 gallons of oil to heat my 13 
by 18-foot ' 
ot 5d 


operates the power air 
mueh current as 
heater burns No. 


used for 


greenhouse to a 
at night. 
The heater is equipped 


temperature 


with thermo- 
static control and maintains the required 
temperature without attention. In faet, 





the heater ran through the entire season 
without any service whatsoever. 

The high, unsightly chimney is elimin- 
ated with this oil heater by means of an- 
other simple device—a motor-driven in- 
duced draft unit. This unit is similar in 
appearance to the power air unit, 
sisting of a small 60 watt motor which is 
connected to the smoke pipe, as shown in 
the accompanying photograph. The 
smoke pipe extends only 1 foot above 
the ridge of the greenhouse. The cost of 


con- 


this oil heater alone was $72.50; the 
thermostatie control, $22.50, and the in- 
duced draft unit, $25.00. A 50-gallon 


oil tank and copper tubing cost $6.00. A 
base for the heater another $6.00, 
and duets to distribute the heat, $8.00, 


Cost 


It has the ea- 
pacity to heat a greenhouse 13 feet wide 
by 21 feet long, to a temperature of 45 
to 50 degrees at night when it is zero 


making a total of $140. 


outside. My greenhouse is 13 feet wide 
by 18 feet long. 


Attached Greenhouses 

HERE a greenhouse or conservatory 
is connected to a residence or garage 
that is already heated, it is not necessary 
to install an additional heater of this kind. 
Those who build their greenhouses in this 
way are luckier than I because it can be 
heated from the same boiler that: supplies 

heat to the main building. 
Hot water heating coils ean be installed 
underneath the benches in the usual way, 





and the greenhouse can be heated with 
hot water from the existing boiler by 
means of a circulator, and it doesn’t 
matter if the heating system is steam or 
hot water. 

If the existing building is heated by 
steam, the hot water from the boiler is 
circulated through the coils in the green- 
house by means of a motor-driven hot 
water circulator. A thermostat controls 
the circulator and only operates when 
the greenhouse ealls for heat. 

During the daytime when the sun is 
shining, the greenhouse rarely needs heat 
beeause the glass traps sufficient amount 
from the sunshine. It is during the night- 
time that it needs artificial heat. Such a 
system may be installed inexpensively. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


KF TER the holidays, many people will 


have a little bench space which 
two weeks ago was filled with 
Christmas cheer. This will afford much 


needed room for the development of 
spring and Easter plants. 

At the same time plants will be return- 
ine trom their Christmas mission, and 


must be eared for if we are to earry them 
Usually Poinsettias 
leaves, the 


over tor tuture use. 


come back devoid of causes 





The Leopard Plant is a good foliage 


plant the year around, but it also 
has bright yellow flowers. Bulbs 
being searce. winter color can best be 
had from Azaleas. The Ruther- 
fordiana variety Rose Queen (right) 


can be flowered from Christmas to 


Easter, according to treatment 
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J. G. ESSON 
for which of course, are several. Ex- 
posure to excessive fluctuations of tem- 


perature and to persistent draughts, lack 
of water, or being placed where it is usu- 
ally semi-dark or at least too shaded, are 
some of the major causes. Cut the stems 
hack half their length and store in a 
cellar where the temperature ranges be- 
tween 50 and 60 degrees. Keep dry until 
May 1, when they should be repotted and 
again started into growth. 

Christmas Heather (Erica melanthera) 
is a plant that is lovely when used with 
Poinsettias in almost any kind of deco- 
ration. If it comes back from the house 
with the leaves dropping badly—a sure 
sign of drought—it is wise to diseard it. 
Even if there are signs of life, it will 
be almost impossible ever to make a nice 


plant of it. Otherwise trim back the 
laterals on both the top and sides to en- 
courage growth nearer the base which 
will result in a bushy plant. If there is a 
dense mass of roots in the pot, it will be 
better to repot into a larger size, but 
unless the need for this is very obvious, 
carry it as is for another year, by top- 
dressing with a sand and peat mixture. 
Stand this Heath on the bench in a light, 
airy position. As soon as danger from 
frost is past, it is better out doors with 
the pot plunged in an open location that 
gets but little shade from trees. Cuttings 
root readily in sand during spring, and 
they may be potted to provide tiny plants 
for next Christmas. Christmas Heaths 
are easy to grow if the gardener sees to 
it that the roots are never allowed to be- 
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come dry. 


If such a condition happens 


but once after the flower buds appear 
they will promptly disappear by drop- 
ping off. 

Hybrid Indian Azaleas have become 


popular as gift plants from the florist’s 
store, and if one should be turned over to 
the greenhouse at this time, it should have 
the flower stalks cut off and any long 
shoots pruned back to make a shapely 
bush. Treat in a similar fashion to that 
described for Heath. During summer it 
is liable to attack from red spider. The 
best preventative is frequent forceful 
syringings with water. 

Cyclamen, another Christmas favorite, 
is one which I am periodically asked 
about as to eare after the flowers have 
gone and the leaves become limp. I 
recommend that the owner should con- 
sider this plant has fulfilled its reason 
for being and should no longer usurp 
precious space in the greenhouse. True, 
it ean be rested by slight drying of the 
soil, and when the leaves have ripened, 
the corm may have the old soil removed 
and be planted in fresh soil. If the cor- 
rect care in relation to temperature and 
humidity can be maintained a_ larger 
plant and more, although possibly smaller, 
flowers will be the reward the following 
year. But the environment required is 
not the kind that is congenial to so many 
other plants. It is better for those who 


wish to grow Cyclamen either to raise 
new ones from seed sown in June and 
have flowering plants eighteen months 


from that date, or to buy young plants 
in early summer that can be flowered 
the following winter. 

We have reached that time of year 
when seed catalogues arrive, each one 
transcendent but generally truthful in its 
wordy description of flowers, but often 
lurid in eolor replica. In our anxiety 
to make a fresh start with seeds we are 
tempted to order for immediate delivery 
so that we can once more get down to 
business. In only rare cases can it be 
claimed that there is any advantage in 
sowing now. Practically everything will 
develop just as early by postponing the 
work until February. 

Reasons for this statement are that in 
order to excite germination of seeds of 
many species, a minimum temperature of 
55°, and in some eases 65°, must be main- 


tained. This may mean using too much 
fuel. In February the days are length- 


ening considerably and more light means 
sturdier seedlings. January sowings in- 
variably result in excessive damping off 
and consequent disappointment. This is 
a grand month, though, to study the 
catalogues and to make plans and lists 
of seed and greenhouse sundries likely to 
be needed during the coming vear. 

If soil for future use has not already 
been brought under cover no time should 
be lost in getting it in. How disap- 
pointing it will be when seeding time 
comes if we find that this precaution has 
been ignored. It would mean delay until 
the soil becomes dry enough so that it 
is no longer cold and wet but comfort- 
ably damp when handled. 

To those looking for a plant that is 
easy to grow, is pest free, easy to propa- 
gate by division, and which ean be rele- 
gated to some shady corner in the sum- 
mer, I recommend the Leopard Plant. 


The name is repulsive enough to all of 
us who do not eare for leaves spotted 
with yellow, but no doubt the spots sug- 
gested the popular name, which after 
all will be preferred by many to the 
scientific one, Ligularia kaempferi var. 
aureo-maculata. Another name _ this 
plant went under for a number of years 
was Farfugium grande. I believe the 
Leopard Plant is worthy of a corner in 
the cool greenhouse. When there is a 
searcity of material for the living room 
or window, as occasionally happens after 
Christmas plants have accomplished their 
purpose, this oldtime favorite may help 
fill that need. 

This Ligularia, of which there are nu- 
merous species, all natives of the old 


world, has been in cultivation for nearly 
a hundred years. It was first found 
growing, not in the wild, but as a garden 
plant in China, so that in a great num- 
ber of our states it would not require 
the shelter of a greenhouse at all. It 
belongs to that group of the Composites 
that are closely allied to the well-known 
Cineraria. Its habit of growth is similar 
in appearance, the roundish leaves, com- 
ing from a rhizomatous root stock, aver- 
age about 5 to 6 inches in diameter, and 
are marked with many yellow, sometimes 
creamy white spots. The flower heads on 
stalks about 18 inches long have hand- 
some yellow ray flowers. This is a plant, 
however, that is equally attractive when 
not in bloom. 


Tips for Northern Gardeners 


M. G. KAINS 


AVE wood ashes in a good, dry 
place, preferably in covered ash 
cans, so as to have them on hand 

when you make a new Rose bed or loosen 
the soil of an established one. Seatter 
them on the surface at the rate of about 
a pound to 10 square feet and work them 
well into the soil. They are good also 
for perennial borders, annual beds and 
vegetable gardens, though in the last the 
applications may be doubled. They are 
rich in lime (32 per cent) so must not 
be used on Rhododendron, Kalmia, and 
other acid-loving plants. 


Test your left-over seeds. A simple 
way is to make a ‘‘rag doll’’ as fol- 
lows: Cut canton flannel in strips about 
10 inches wide and twice as long or 
longer, depending upon the amount of 
seed to be tested. On each strip mark 
off three squares, each divided into 100 
quarter-inch little squares, using water- 
proof ink, such as for marking laundry, 
or soft lead pencil. Moisten the strips, 
lay them out flat and smooth on a table, 
place one seed in each of the little 
squares, carefully roll each up sepa- 
rately and tie it so as to prevent the 
seeds from moving. Keep the strips 
where they will be moist for about ten 
days at room temperature; then unroll 
each strip carefully and count the seeds 
that have germinated. These will indi- 
sate the percentage of vitality of the 
samples and suggest the value for 
sowing. 


Changes in planting plans to secure 
winter effects from colored bark, berries, 
evergreens and other items can best be 
studied while snow is on the ground. 
Most important of these would be the 
placing of such subjects where they can 
be readily seen from living-room win- 
dows. Make a sketch plan showing 
which plants should be moved from here 
to there. 


Seeds of Lobelia, Centaurea, Vinca 
rosea, Petunia, Salvia, Torenia and other 
plants of the general ‘‘bedding’’ class 





should be sown during late January or 
early February. Sow them in flats or 
seed pans and prick the seedlings off as 
soon as their true leaves have formed. 
It is best to place them in other flats and 
not less than 2 inches apart each way. 
Small flower pots dry out quickly unless 
plunged full depth in sand, peat moss, 
sifted coal ashes. 


Ingle-nook gardening is the most 
fascinating activity that one ean prac- 


tice—whether or not he (or she) has any 
soil! It consists mainly in planning the 


lay-out of the spring, summer and au- 
tumn garden for the current year and, 
often, subsequent ones. To get the most 
pleasure out of it one will need seeds- 
men’s, nurserymen’s, tool makers’, and 
other catalogues, reliable books on gar- 
dening and other items. Such gardening 
can be the most profitable of all opera- 
tions because it may be made to save 
time, mistakes and money during the 
growing season. 


When house plants are watered too 
much the surface soil is likely to become 
“mossy,” it is sour; when watered too 
little it becomes hard on top and shrinks 
away from the pot so that air enters the 
crack and reaches the roots in excess of 
their needs. In each ease the plants suf- 
fer. To correct the first, serape off the 
surface quarter-inch with an old knife, 
replace with fresh, rich soil and water 
less often and less liberally; to rectify 
the latter, break up the surface with a 
kitchen fork especially around the edges 
and stand the pots nearly as deep as 
their rims in water until the surface be- 
comes wet with water rising from below. 
Remove and let drain before returning 
to place. Then water more freely in the 
usual way. 


Paperwhite Narcissus bulbs are still 
available. They are more satisfactory 
than the ‘‘Chinese Sacred Lily’’ to grow 
in the house. Plant the bulbs in fairly 
rich, crumbly soil in 4, 5 or 6-inch 
flower pots with bits of broken pottery 
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or crockery for drainage, stand in water 
until soaked, keep in a cool, dark place 


until well rooted; then bring into a 
fairly well lighted room for two weeks 
before placing in full sunlight. Coolness 
makes for slow growth but long-lasting 
flowers. 


Plant stakes dipped in melted tar as 
deeply as they are to be set in the earth 
will last many years longer than those 
not so treated. Creosote may be used in- 
stead of tar. Charring is also an efficient, 
but less convenient way of increasing 
stake longevity. 


Ice on evergreens is impossible to re- 
move by shaking without injuring the 
trees. It can be dissolved, however, by 
spraying the trees with a saturated solu- 
tion of nitrate of soda. To make such a 
solution stir a quantity of this fertilizer 
in hot water until no more will dissolve. 


Allow it to cool before pouring the clear 
liquid into the spray tank. Apply spar- 
ingly to the upper parts of the trees. It 
will dissolve the ice, drip to lower 
branches and finally to the ground which 
it may enter to serve as fertilizer in 
spring. 

Cacti grown indoors are too often over- 
watered. Once in two weeks is enough. 
Soil in which they are to be grown must 
be highly porous—half sand and not 
rich. 

Dahlia tubers need attention this 
month. If they are shriveling sprinkle 
the floor and the walls with water to 
add moisture to the air. Better not wet 
the tubers themselves because this might 
start decay. If storage quarters are too 
moist already, give ventilation to dry 
the air, also remove spoiling parts. 


Southern Gardens in January 


JULIA 


EW YEAR comes in with Tea 
Olives, Camellias, Loquats and the 


Christmas Rose, bringing  fra- 
erance and joy. Budding Cydonias 


brought indoors bloom in bright colors 
through the month. 


Every garden is an individual problem 
and needs to be studied as such. Expert 
landscape advice is available and not 
expensive. Be sure your plan is right 
and then go ahead. Drives, walks, and 
service areas are located first, for con- 
venience and use. Then the plan of the 
foundation lines, the background and 
screen plantings and finally the location 
and lines of the flower borders and beds. 
Most important is the question of main- 
tenance. Keep your plantings simple 
enough to be easily eared for with the 
help that is available. All these points 
settled, the kind of plants you want and 
need can be considered. 


Berried and flowering shrubs that can 
be seen from the windows, making pie- 
tures of beauty month by month, are 
much more desirable than if planted 
along the lines of the house where they 
are only seen by those who pass by. 
Good nurseries give the ultimate growth 
of the plants they list and even ama- 
teurs who study these will make no mis- 
takes in their plantings. 


Simple groupings are better than many 
varieties. Choose the plants you like 
best and accent these rather than trying 
to see how many different kinds you ean 
grow. A garden with Nandinas and Hol- 
lies and Hawthorns in a few well chosen 
types will be much more effective than 
a garden where many other kinds of 
shrubs are seen. Dogwoods for flower- 
ing trees and Cydonias for spring beauty, 
if used in quantity, will give dignity to 
the plantings. Take any two kinds you 
like and after these have been used 
vary the season of bloom by other plant- 
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LESTER DILLON 


ings in fewer numbers. This makes for 


good landscape design. 


Watch the foundation plantings. Get 
out from under the eaves. Five feet 
from the house line is better than three 
and three is the correct distance from 
the lot lines and sidewalks. Plants grow 
so rapidly that if planted nearer than 
this they soon overlap the lines and 
need constant pruning to keep them 
within bounds. If set too near the house 
walls they mass against the building and 
push out into awkward growth. 


Spraying is essential January work, 
although no spraying can be done if the 
thermometer is below 50°. Lime-sul- 
phur is the comprehensive spray. The 
liquid form is easily procurable and eco- 
nomical, Use it 1 gallon to 40 of water 
and go over the whole garden with this. 
Cover everything being sure to reach the 
underside of the leaves. Roses, Azaleas, 
Camellias, all broad-leaved evergreens, 
conifers and flowering trees and shrubs 
should be sprayed with this solution. 
For shade and nut trees use the lime- 
sulphur in the ratio of 1 gallon to 10 
gallons of water. For ornamentals 1 
to 40 is right. 


Annual seeds, broadcast in the fall, 
will have come up too thickly to thrive. 
Thin them out and transplant on warm 
sunny days. Phlox drummondi, Corn- 
flowers, Larkspurs, Chinese Forget-me- 
nots, with Pinks and other small plants 
will grow quickly and make much better 
stock for this early transplanting. 
Avoid moving them when icy winds pre- 
yail—for the sake of the plants as well 
as the gardener. 


Feed your Pansies, Violas and Eng- 
lish Daisies as soon as the buds begin 
to show. A good balanced commercial 
fertilizer will bring them into early 
bloom. Dose them regularly. Often 


our Pansies bloom in January along with 
the old-fashioned, sweet-scented, clus- 
tered Narcissus, found only in old gar- 
dens and not in any grower’s list. 


Southern California 


Garden Tips 


Mary C. SHAW 


NEW year... and we, like Janus 

of old, can look both ways! We 

glance back at the successes and 
failures of the past, which, instead of 
disturbing should only make us wiser. 
Then, we peer into the future and glimpse 
the most beautiful garden of all the 
years! Yes, indeed, that garden is ours, 
for are there not charming new floral- 
personalities besides the old-time friends? 
And shall we not in 1941 really under- 


stand better than ever before how to 
make our garden dreams come true? 
Just about now many of us are the 


proud possessors of lovely gift plants. 


But, unless properly cared for, their 
beauty will soon leave us. 
Place that fluffy fern where it will 


have strong light and a wee bit of sun, 
but not too close to the glass. It will 
do best in a temperature of around 60 
degrees. When you ean searcely feel any 
dampness on the soil give the fern a 
thorough watering. Do not let water 
stand in the jardiniere. Provide a small 
amount of balanced plant-food every 
three months, following directions with 
eare. Clip off ripened fronds, turn once 
in a while for symmetrical growth, and 
your fern should be a lasting joy. 

If a gorgeous Poinsettia came your 
way, whether single or double, red, pink 
or nearly white, do remember that it just 
loves sun, so give it plenty. Water 
moderately, avoid chill or draft, and the 
plant will probably be very ornamental 
until spring. 

Cyclamen thrive in a cool light spot, 
but little sun, please. See that the corm 
is well above the surface of the soil, and 
water at the edge of the pot so that no 
moisture will collect on the crown. Feed 
occasionally. However, a sheltered place 
outside where the climate will permit, ex- 
cept for a short time, is always better 
for the health of Cyclamen than an over- 
heated house. 

Various Primulas and Cinerarias need 
much the same care. Cover the top of 
the soil of Cinerarias with tobacco stems 
or aphids will be almost sure to make 
their appearance. Remove faded flowers 
and these plants will blossom for many 
weeks. 

Ivies and Sansevierias are so easy to 
please. Water lightly and do not give 
much sun or warmth. Keep the foliage 
free from dust. 

Of the more than 15,000 named varie- 
ties of Roses, are you now wondering 
which ones should go into your garden? 
Most certainly some of the newer ones, 
and those among the older that 
have been found to do well in your special 
locality. 

Here are the dozen tried-and-trues es- 
pecially for the Pacifie Coast. These 

(Continued on page 45) 
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WINDOW GARDENING 


My Window Garden 


Geraniums 


WaLTeR F. DruMMOND, ( Me.) 


ERANIUMS are my hobby. I now 

have over one hundred named vari- 
ties from all over the world and am still 
colleeting. 


The hardy Geraniums, which I leave 
outdoors all winter, have been covered 
with evergreen boughs to protect them 


during their long winter nap. The tender 
house varieties are now claiming my at- 
tention and eare. 

Today (December 2) I have been “pot- 
ting on” some of my plants to larger 
pots. For potting soil I use 8 parts of 
good garden soil, 2 parts well rotted cow 
manure and a small amount of charcoal 
well mixed together. 

Geraniums do not like wet feet and I 
have found about the only way to kill 
them is to over water, causing stem rot. 
For this reason I like the plain unpainted 
elay pots as some of the water evapo- 
rates through the pots if I use too much. 
| had rather water more often, keeping 
them on the dry side rather than on the 
wet. 

About every three weeks I apply a 
liquid plant food which is B: vitimized 
that I make up myself. It gives the 
leaves and stem that healthy rich green 
look and also helps the blooming of the 
plants. When the leaves get dusty I give 
them a good spraying of water with the 
chill taken off. 

By pinching back the plants while they 
are outdoors during the summer I have 
found they will bloom much better in the 
winter window garden. 


One of the most consistent bloomers I 


have is the variety Radio Red. The 
flowers are a_ bright dazzling searlet 
whieh, with it’s rich green leaves, make 


it a fine window plant giving added color 
to any setting. New Enchantress is a 
beautiful soft salmon-pink and is now 
hlooming as well as at any time during 
the summer. Marquis De Montmart, 
commonly known as the “Blue Geranium,” 
is another fine winter bloomer. It has a 
very striking color of a soft rich purple. 

La Favorite is one of the finest whites 
and seems to be a very steady bloomer. 
I have had eight blooms on one of mine 


and now it has four large blooms. The 
Pansy Geranium is beginning to bud 


again after being a mass of blossoms all 
summer and also the Poinsettia Geran- 
ium. These are two new types of Geran- 
ium of unusual merit. 

I would not be without the scented 
tvpes which I have in the east windows. 
They inelude the Rose, Balm, Capitatum, 
Clorinda, Lemon, Nutmeg, Mrs. Taylor 
and the Apple Scented. My wife uses a 
leaf or two of the Rose Geranium in her 
cake frostings and some in her apple jelly 
to give it an exquisite flavor. While the 





House Plant Tip Exchange 


If you have grown an unusual 
house plant, or have found a sue- 
cessful way of propagating, train- 
ing, or growing a plant indoors, you 
are invited to write a letter for this 
page telling of your experiences. 
Pietures, if available, may be sub- 
mitted, too. Accepted material will 
be paid for at our regular rates 
upon publication.—EpITor. 











scented types do not flower much they 
are well worth having. 

I have found that you do not need to 
have “green thumbs” to have success with 
Geraniums indoors or out. Give them a 
little care and full sunshine and do not 
over water. With this care they will 
repay you with those fine blossoms our 
grandmothers knew and loved so well. 

If 1 can help any readers of the 
FLower GrRowER with their Geranium 
problems I will be glad to do so if they 
write me enclosing a stamped self ad- 
dressed envelope. 


Pickaback Plant 


Mrs. R. J. Duncoms, ( Minn.) 
OLMIEA, a shade-loving house plant, 
also goes by the names of Youth-on- 


Age or Piekaback, names very obviously 


given because of its unique method of 
self propagation. The leaves are some- 
what on the order of those of the Prim- 


rose. New, tiny plants looking exactly 


like their mother spring from each ma- 
ture leaf at the point where the leaf 
joins the stem. These streteh out in 





Tolmiea plants in 
the arrow indicates 
in the picture to the right. Plant- 
bearing leaves may be potted sepa- 
rately. Note the old leaf close to the 
soil in picture above. Photos. Journal 
of New York Botanical Garden 


new little 


makes 
the leaf axils. as 





the most appealing fashion and if a new 
plant is desired, it is a very simple mat- 
ter to get one by potting this new little 
plantlet. 

Tolmiea menziesi does very well where 
Ferns thrive. It does not require a great 
deal of sunlight, in fact does better in 
a semi-shady window. It does require 
water and should not be allowed to be- 
come dry. I have mine in good garden 
soil in a well drained porous pot. This 
pot is placed in a pottery jar, so that 
the moisture seeping through the pot re- 
mains to keep the porous pot damp, since 


Tolmiea does not seem to mind wet feet. 
However, the pot containing the plant 


should not stand direetly in 
more than any other plant. 

Tolmiea is a good plant for those loving 
a bit of green in the winter, but who have 
no available sunny window. It does not 
seem to bloom. It needs no bloom as it 
does its own propagating. 


water, no 


Southwest Natives Are 
Good House Plants 


R. N. Roar, (Ill.) 
BESIDES cacti and succulents, I have 


tried a number of plants native to the 
Southwest which make excellent house 
plants, or, as in the case of annuals, give 
for a time a gratifying show. 

First, for small green plants try seed- 
lings of the two very common desert 
trees, the Mesquite and either one of the 
Palo Verdes (Parkinsonia). The Palo 
Verde is called Greenwood Tree because 
leaves, twigs, branches, and trunk are ail 
green; that is, the bark is rreen over all, 
except at the very bottom of the trunk. 
The both the Mesquite and the 
Palo Verde are about the same size, and 
sprout quickly, within a week. Growth 
is very rapid in the baby trees, and for 
some time they present a very dainty 
fern-like appearance. Seeds can prob- 
ably be easily obtained from most cactus 
firms. 

One day in a western city before a 


seeds of 


shop, I noticed that a common Wall- 
flower had grown up to flower beneath 
a Geranium. I determined to try this 
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Orange Shrimp Plant, Beloperone 

comosa. is a novelty having large 

orange-scarlet flowers emerging from 

purple bracts. It’s recommended as a 
house plant 


plant on the spot. I was fortunate enough 
to obtain seeds which were sown in 
February, and earried along in a_ soil 
mixture of sand, leaf mold, and loam, 
the first plant beginning to bloom in the 
window on December 21, continuing un- 
til the following Mareh. It is best with 
this plant to obtain several branches by 
pinching. The stem growth is stiff and 
strong, even woody. As the lower leaves 
die keep them picked off and presently 
the reward is spikes of sweet-scented 
vellow flowers. This species is Erysimum 
asperum. It is not as sweet as the garden 
Wallflower, (Cheiranthus) but is very 
good, having an individuality of its own. 
This species is found through the driest 
parts of Texas where it grows in great 
beauty, through Arizona, California, and 
northward. 

A truly great house plant is the Bou- 
vardia. Only one species, B. triphylla, is, 
to my knowledge, found in Arizona, the 
rest having habitats southward. Bou- 
vardia humboldti is perhaps the best 
variety for the amateur and is certainly 
pleasing. I purchased established plants 
in 5-ineh pots, for trial during summer 
and autumn. The long, white, tubular 
flowers are very fragrant. Another pro- 
cedure is to start with young plants in 
the spring, grow them outdoors during 
the summer, bring in and pot up well 
before frost. These develop into the 
best plants for fall and early winter. 

Maurandia, a beautiful trailing vine, 
is also very good. Among the annuals, 
to mention no others, try a mixture of 
the Phaeelias, or the well-known Abronia, 
which seems to appreciate the dry air of 
rooms more than it does moister places. 





Geraniums (or correctly Pelargon- 
iums) grow readily from seed. The 
resulting plants are likely to be a 
mixture, mostly red or scarlet. and 
usually more single than double. Mrs. 
Stevens’ plant is much better than 
average.—Editor 


The Shrimp Plant 
Mrs. J. X. Wuirts, (Vt.) 


HEN my first Shrimp Plant (Belo- 

perone) was given me, I regarded it 
dubiously, fearing that coming from a 
city home our cold nights would cause 
it to sulk. But not so! Its odd blooms, 
something like hops, are sure to attract 
attention. It only asks soil from the 
ordinarily rich garden, enough water so 
it won’t wilt, and it will put forth its 
buds, first a tender yellow-green, chang- 
ing to pink and later to bronze, several 
shades in one shrimp. A friend had a 
plant with sixty shrimps in all grada- 
tions of color at one time. It is easily 
started from euttings. 


Apple Blossom Geranium 
Portia GILPIN, (IIl.) 


F you haven’t an Apple Blossom Gera- 

nium, dear House Plant Loving 
Friends, dash right out to your favorite 
greenhouse as soon as possible and get 
yourself one! 

We have had ours since early August 
and it has been a constant delight, bloom- 
ing continuously. The blossom heads 
measure 3 and 4 inches aeross. Individual 
blossoms are five-petaled, the lower three 
being a rich pink, the upper two white 
at the deeply creased throat but edged 
half way down with the same cheerful 
pink. The leaf is a clean green; centers 
of leaves are a shade lighter than the 
edges. 

Growth of the plant itself is quite 
slow, but that is ideal as concerns window 
space. The strength of the plant is in 


its habit of continuous bloom—usually 


two blossoms and a bud or one blossom 
and two buds. It is so prolific that even 
the new growth at the base has produced 
a bloom. 

Apple Blossom Geranium is not new; 
it’s an old favorite, recently revived. In 
some loealities it is known as Painted 
Lady Geranium. 

Right at this moment when skies are 
leaden and the snow is falling thick and 
fast and we are “enclosed in a tumultuous 
privacy of storm,” the rich pink of our 
Apple Blossom Geranium contrasts beau- 
tifully with a Dutch-blue bow] filled with 
butter-vellow Spoons of the Desert (Las 
Cucharas del Desierto) from Sasabe, 
Arizona, 


Geraniums Grown from Seed 


THOUGHT you might be interested in 

the success I have had with a Gera- 
nium grown from seed. The seeds were 
sown in a hotbed in early March, and the 
young plants transplanted, with the use 
of vitamin B,, to the garden in late 
spring. They were transplanted again 
in the fall, again using B,, to my small 
pit greenhouse. I am sending a picture 
of a plant in bloom. The blossoms are 
bright red and some of the blossom stems 
are 18 inches long. This plant was 14 
months old when the picture was taken. 
—(Mrs.) C. W. Stevens, (Kans.) 


Winter Window Boxes 


Outdoor window boxes filled with ever- 
greens need water all winter. Whenever 
the soil thaws in them soak it with 
water. Freezing won’t hurt hardy spe- 
cies provided they have abundance of 
water to replace that lost by transpira- 
tion from the foliage; it will injure, or 
even kill them if the soil is not moist 
enough. 
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HAT an inspiration for the garden 

elub that, without intending to be 
“snooty,” keeps its light under the little 
bushel of exelusiveness ! 

Dr. Edwin L. Stephens, ex-president 
of Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
founded the Society of Live Oaks, a 
group of 125 historie trees! Each mem- 
ber tree has a name and pays annual dues 
of 25 acorns. Planted, these acorns pro- 
duce the Junior League, which provides 
saplings for state highway planting. 

And here’s another! About forty years 
ago some farms near Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania, were bought by a development 
company and laid out for residential 
purposes. The early buyers got together, 
formed The Wyomissing Shade Tree 
Commission and decided upon tree plant- 
ing plans for the streets, each street to 
be planted with only one species of tree, 
to assure uniformity from end to end. 
The result is one of the most beautiful 
suburbs that any city can boast of having. 

A garden club in every city and town 
“an be a power for good in its commu- 
nity, by turning its “bushel” upside down 
and setting its “light” upon it! 


These are seeds, but the plants and 
the blossoms are here 
With their petals of various hues; 
In these little pellets, so dry and so 
queer, 
There is power which no chemist 
can fuse. 
Here is one of God’s miracles soon to 
unfold, 
Thus for ten cents an ounce is Di- 
vinity sold! 
EpGar A. GUEST, 
“A Packet of Seeds” 


* * * 


“For the land’s sake!” exclaimed a 
neighbor as he approached me at work. 
“What are you up to now?” 

“Nothing for the sake of the land,” I 
replied, “but for the plant’s sake and 
incidentally for my palate’s and my 
stomach’s _ sake. I’m grooming my 
asparagus—combing these little green 
balls out of its tresses.” 

“Well, of all the—” 

“Yes, ‘of all the crazy notions,’ you 
were going to say, ‘this is beyond the 
limit !’ ” 

“But, those ‘little green balls,’ as you 
eall them, are the fruits—” 


“I’m not growing asparagus for its 
fruits. What I want is its shoots. Its 
fruits are full of seeds. When they fall 
on the ground they fill the bed with 
seedlings that I don’t want because they 
steal plant food and water from the 
plants I do want, and thus give me 


smaller and fewer stalks for the table.” 

“So you're trying a_ prevention-is- 
better-than-cure scheme to get rid of 
them ?” 


Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


M. G. KAINS 


“Right, so far as you go; but I go 
further. By pulling off these berries be- 
fore they are half grown I not only keep 
the bed clear of weed asparagus seed- 
lings, but conserve the plant food these 
seeds would require. This food is thus 
diverted back to the roots for storage. 
Next year the plants will give me larger, 
more succulent stalks and more of them 
than if I let the seeds develop. Twiggy 
vous ?” 

“Je twig!” said he. 


In the breast of a bulb 

Is the promise of spring; 
In the little blue egg 

Is a bird that will sing; 
In the soul of a seed 

Is the hope of the sod; 
In the heart of a child 

Is the Kingdom of God. 


W. L. 


STIDGER 


Hats off to the soil! Strange as it may 
seem, the soil is not “just dead dirt” 
as many people suppose; it is teeming 
with life and pulsing with activity. It 
is a quarry in which Nature is continually 
splitting rocks; a mortar in which she 
is perpetually grinding them; a theatre 
upon whose vast stage untold quintillions 
of microscopic creatures make their en- 
trances, play their parts and take their 


exits; a cemetery in which these beings 
return to the dust from which they 
sprang; a chemical laboratory in which 
Nature reduces complex substances to 
simpler ones; a factory in which she 
makes new and complex materials out 
of raw and simple ones; a larder from 
whose stores all plants draw their mineral 
food and drink and upon which all animal 
life, at least upon land, depends directly 
or indirectly for existence. The soil, 
therefore, is entitled to our respect and 
care in its management. 


* ~ * 
The subject of small fruits is really 
a big subject for the home garden. 


water 
the 


Some little drops of 
Whose home was in 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 
A white cloud was their e¢arriage; 
Their horse, a playful breeze; 
And over town and country 
They rode along at 
But, Oh! there were so 
At last the earriage broke, 
And to the ground came tumbling 
Those frightened little folk. 
Among the grass and flowers 
They then were forced to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 
And earried them all home. 
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Unidentified 


Chestnut Revival Unlikely 


ILL the chestnut come back? The 

chances become less as time goes on, 
according to Professor D. 8S. Welch of the 
plant pathology department at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hope has persisted that some way 
might be found to check the extinction of 
this tree, but the chances of control in a 
wholesale way are not encouraging, ac- 
cording to Professor Welch. One reason 
is that the fungous parasites which cause 
the disease are formed in enormous num- 
bers and are carried from tree to tree 
by wind, rain, insects, birds, and other 
creatures. The fungus grows on other 
trees, but develops more slowly than on 
the chestnut and does little or no damage. 
The chief effect of the parasite on other 
trees is to perpetuate it in a locality after 
the chestnuts are gone. 

An interesting thing is that the chest- 
nut is killed down to the ground line 


only. The roots survive for a long time, 
sprout freely, and send up _ vigorous 
shoots. This is encouraging, but the 


sprouts in turn become infected and die. 

Sometimes the sprouts will persist for 
several years without sign of the disease, 
and nuts have been collected from them. 





The largest sprout of which there is a 
record was reported in 1935. It was 5 
inches in diameter, 35 feet high, and 12 
years old. This report came from Penn- 
sylvania. Whether the tree is still alive 
is unknown. 

The possibility that resistant varieties 
ean be developed by selection and breed- 
ing has resulted in much speculation and 
experiment, particularly with the Jap- 
anese and Chinese species of chestnuts. 
Crossing these forms with the native 
American chestnut is held promising, ac- 
cording to Dr. Welch, but there are dif- 
ficulties. 

A constant has been made for 
individual trees that show resistance to 
the blight, but only a few have ‘been 
found. None is promising. A chance 
always exists that some wild tree, more 
likely a seedling, may be found resistant, 


search 


and be developed by plant breeders. The 
process would be slow and laborious. 
The chance that by this means the 


American chestnut may be restored to its 
former dominance in field and forest is 
remote. It is possible, however, that re- 
sistant trees may be had for home and 
orchard planting. 












When the garden’s under snow, Be- 
gonias and Geraniums are a_ boon 
for cutting, either combined with 
florist’s flowers or with home-grown 
foliages. Arrangement by Mrs. George 


Thompson of Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Ivy may be made into a charming 

design by itself, or combined with 

flowers, as the occasion demands. A 

grouping (right) by Mrs. Bear, Bed- 
ford Village, N. Y. 


Photos by SEAF 








Arrangements to Bloom When Winter Blows 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


HLLOSE who get the most out of ar- 
rangements in the dead of winter 
are surely those who, when _ plan- 
ning an arrangement, look thoughtfully 
and reflectively at three sources of supply. 

First there is the out-of-doors, still— 
that most important source of material 
which is always with us. There we have 
evergreens, broad-leaved and needled, deli- 
cately patterned twigs, bulging buds will- 
ing to burst within the warm protection 
of our homes, and oceasional bits of 
ereenery which persist through the winter 
in the herbaceous garden. 

The seeond souree of supply, and one 
whieh may make invaluable contributions, 
both for foliage and for flowers, is the 
family collection of house plants. In faet, 
in expanding one’s collection, one might 
add plants that will supply foliage needed 
for eutting, and sprays of blooms that 
will last when eut. 

Then there is the good old reliable 
source, the florist (tempered to our pe- 
culiar fan psyehology), Florists no 
longer think finicky a customer who 
comes in to buy three of this, two of 
that, or perhaps just one of something 
else. In facet, the buyers who insist 
most persistently on what might be ealled 
“sample orders’’ are the ones who are 
most interested in using flowers. 

In pilfering from our house plants we 
must develop technique. This consists of 
surreptitious examinations of the plants 
so that they will remain unconscious of 
the intended clippings (and sometimes 
so that another sensitive member of the 
family won’t be distressed, too), and 
doing a quick, clean job where it shows 
and hurts least. Of course, the plant 
almost invariably benefits from routine 
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clipping, but it does happen that one 
wavers over a beautifully decked plant, 
wondering whether one wishes to disturb 
as much as a leaf. The seeret is, of 
course, to keep the supply in such shape 
that you need not feel that you are 
robbing yourself when the creative urge 
to make an arrangement gets you. 

Many flowers from house plants, such 
as Fuchsias and Cinerarias, don’t last 
anyway. Others, such as _ Poinsettias, 
need to be treated as Oriental Poppies, 
having the ends of the stems dipped 
quickly into boiling water. 

The greatest boon for cutting, supply- 
ing both foliage and flowers for our ar- 
rangements, is found among the Gerani- 
ums and Begonias. If one has at least 
three or four varieties of each, one is 
well started in building up this souree 
of supply. Among the Begonias, be sure 
that the large-leaved varieties are well 
represented. And there’s always room 
for tuberous Begonias as a choice for 
cut flowers. 

Talking in big terms, even one flower 
of Clivia or Amaryllis may be an in- 
spiration for a whole arrangement, to be 
worked into a tapestry or a silhouette of 
well chosen foliages. To turn to the 
other extreme, have you tried the flowers 
of Hoya for your miniature arrange- 
ments? The vibrant, warm color of 
Kalanchoes is a touch of spicy daintiness 
in smaller groupings. Echeveria flowers 
last for ages when cut. 

Lantana makes a highly desirable cut 
flower, and adapts itself excellently to 
the role of house plant. If you haven’t 
tried it, be sure that next year in the 
depth of winter you have some of these 
radiant little clusters to tempt your 


. 


shears. Yellow, orange and red may be 
found in a single cluster. Lantana roots 
sasily from euttings. Make cuttings and 
have a succession of plants. 

Besides the foliage of the plants men- 
tioned as flower sources, we find a bounty 
of greens among other house plants. 
Where you want austere line, Sansevieria 
will serve you well. For less formality 
or restraint, try the ruffled spires of 
Birdsnest Fern. For interesting silhou- 
ette plus weight, Philodendron is good. 
For exotie or tropical effects, Coleus give 
a good choice, its leaves including whites, 
greens, yellows, reds; all are mottled, 
striped and generally variegated, strongly 
suggesting their Javanese ancestry. 

Two foliages which you ean keep in 
water, alternately using them as ar- 
rangements in themselves and combining 
them with flowers when oceasion de- 
mands, are Chinese Evergreen and Ivy. 
The first is used widely, but one less 
frequently sees Ivy arranged with flow 
ers or made into a satisfying design by 
itself. Possibly this is because of the 
mechanies of controlling it. Tying Ivy 
sprays into secure groupings, spreading 
the sprays by allowing the tape to go 
between as well as around the stems is a 
help. A good holder is also helpful.* 
The soft lines of Ivy are often desirable 
to give height to an arrangement. 

In winter we can learn the joy of 
vetting the most out of a little material. 
This joy, in its own way, can be as 
intense and unique as the joy of working 
with armfuls when August splendors the 
garden. 


* The authors will gladly answer questions 
about different types of flower holders and 
their uses, 
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Round Robin Garden Visitation 


HE Garden Club of Mayfair, Chicago, 

which includes families in its member- 
ship, has submitted its 1940 Garden V isi- 
tation Schedule—the only one of its kind 
From July 1 through Septem- 
gardens were visited. The 
more than fifty gardens were arranged by 
streets and each week one group was visited. 
In this way, everyone’s garden is seen by 
the members. As a special feature the new 
botanical garden of Lane Technical School 
was visited and one of the instructors ex- 
plained its layout and object. There is 
nothing that arouses enthusiasm for im- 
proving one’s garden equal to visiting other 
gardens. 


ever sent in. 
ber 9, members’ 


Club Stages Wedding Pageant 


HE Greenwich Garden Club of Green- 

wich, Connecticut, replaced its ordinary 
flower show with a group of Wedding 
Pageants shown in four houses—a _ progres- 
sive show as it were. All the required 
floral exhibits were in competition. Brides, 
maids of honor, and bridesmaids were pro- 
vided in order to give the proper setting 
for their bouquets. Also in competition 
were the house decorations, wedding break- 
fast tables, and gift tables. The four 
gardens were open for inspection, tea was 
served, and a sale of plants held. 





A Rural School Project 


MOST worthwhile work is being done by 


the Rural School Committee of the 
Plattsburg Garden Club, Plattsburg, New 
York. This committee keeps in touch with 


about thirty-five rural schools within a rea- 
sonable radius of the city. The schools are 
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standing nursery exhibit at Pasadena’s recent fall flower show. It 


was created by the Coolidge Rare Plant 




































replete with old rail fence 
feliage in the background. was considered the out- 


dramatic outdoor display was the Renaissance Garden built by of 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 








Date 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1 Camellia Show of 
Feb. 1-2 
Oaks Country Club 
Feb. 3-5 
Hotel Adelphia 
March 1-2 
Club 





the Massachusetts 
Society, Horticultural Hall 


Camellia Show of the River Oaks Garden Club, 


First Shows of the New Year 


Sponsoring Organization 


Horticultural 


tiver 


American Carnation Socieiy show and annual meeting, 


Sixth Annual Azalea Trail of the River Oaks Garden 


Place 


Bostor 


Houston, Texas 


Philad 


1, Mass. 


elphia, 


Penna. 


Houston, Texas 








visited several times each year by the 
committee, and bulbs, seeds, plants, garden- 
ing magazines, etc., are distributed.  En- 
couragement is given and suggestions made 
for improvement of school grounds. 
Conditions at the various are 
too unequal to make a fair contest possible 
so the garden club has used money, that 
might have been spent on prizes, to give 
each school a gift. Among the gifts have 


schools 


been window boxes, garden tools, and books 
on flowers, birds, and trees. All such work 


not only improves present conditions but is 
building for the future. Junior garden 
clubs should result. 


Club Calendars 


(7a. is an active garden club. state. 
From Portage County we have received 
the calendar of the County Garden Club, 
which is made up of the eight garden clubs 
in the county. . We’ve also been favored 
with a calendar from one of the individual 
clubs, the Garrettsville Garden Club which 
is limited to thirty-five members, as_ it 
meets in the homes of members. These clubs 
are not, however, limited to women. 


Gardens. The most 


southern 


California. 





Cascade Chrysanthemums were trained 


in a 
lanterns 


These 


brand 


at 


lemons 


new style 


Pasadena’s 


The Garden Planners, a group, of landscape architects. 


make 


as 


The 


were antiqued by rubbing them lightly with lampblack. 


Oriental 


Show. 





were half-sections of old telephone poles, stained with creosote. 
Flanking the steps were tubbed Meyer lemons, favorite pot plants 


wonderful 


obelisks 
The steps 


pies 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 4) 


furnishes caleium and phosphate, both very 
important to plant life. The other in- 
gredients used with the baking powder are 
saltpeter (potassium nitrate), Epsom salts 
(magnesium sulphate) and Washing am- 
monia (ammonium nitrogen). Used in the 
proportions which the authors of this book 
vive, this makes a very good solution for 
soilless or soil gardening. 

They not only give several formulas and 
the directions for chemical gardening, but 
also explain in detail how the lack of each 
chemical. affects various plants. 

Any amateur gardener, like myself, will 
find this book very instructive and in- 
teresting. —(Mrs.) Leon E. WHITEMAN, 
(Kans. ) 


Letter Exchange 


To the Editor: 


T DO enjoy Mrs. King’s letters. Tell her 
1 I have purple Clematis climbing among 
the canes of my new Dawn Rose, a lovely 
pearl-pink, and it is beautiful. Another 
pretty garden picture I have is a climbing 
American Beauty Rose with Canterbury 
Bells and Delphinium belladonna in front 
of it. 

I believe Dogwood trees like about the 
same acidity of soil that Rhododendrons do. 
[ planted mine close, with a soil acidity 
about pH 43, and the trees are thriving, 
as also are two small Holly trees which I 
planted there too. I purchased the Azaleas 
and Rhododendrons from Bobbink & Atkins, 
and they gave me detailed instructions as 
to preparing for them. 

| enjoy THE FLowerR GrowER—-the ads as 
much as the articles. Both keep me in 
formed. Especially do I enjoy the Breeze 
Hill articles.—(Mrs.) C. W. Reep, JR., 
( Mo.) 


Two Additions to Dahlia Honor Roll 


To the Editor: 


7 ES, I confess, I did mislay the notes 
on two Dahlia varieties which should 

have gone into the Dahlia Honor Roll in 
the December FLOWER GROWER. 

Perhaps the originators will forgive me, 
even if you don’t, when T tell you that the 
final script was written in bed. T had been 
ill for a month—so the omission wasn’t 
just a mental lapse. 

I enclose the descriptions and the photo- 
eraphs of these excellent new Dahlias—and 
if you're in a genial mood when they arrive, 
maybe you'll print them and thus make 
the amends for me to the originators and 
introducers. Both varieties deserved to be 
on the list—LyNn B. DUDLEY. 


CLASS, F. D. Color: Pieriec vellow with 
lemon-yellow at center and on “petal edges. 
This one has plenty of substance in petals. 
It’s a large, deep flower, 9 to 10 inches in 
diameter and 5 to 6 in depth. Its clean 
color and good qualities will help it) win 
blue ribbons. Believe it‘ will make excellent 
cut flower with its excellent keeping quali- 
ties (Salem Dahlia Gardens) 


MRS. WM. KEENE, I. D. Color: Pale 
lemon yellow, Petals pointed and cupped, 
vet it is really informal in type. It dif- 
in color 
than, Lorp oF AUTUMN, but might compete 
with that favorite and give it a good run 


fers in form from, and is lighter 


for the money. Believe this is another 


Australian arrival. (Garfield Heights Dab- 
lia Garden) 


Why Gladiolus Bulbs Go Blind 


To the Editor: 
NX RS. DARNELL, in her December col- 
1 


/lumn, gives two reasons for Gladioli 
going blind. Whatever other reasons there 
may be, there is one that reaches every 
Gladiolus bulb in time—old age, and that 
time is only a few years from its birth as 


a bulblet. When a bulblet has grown a 
year, it is a small bulb, tall in proportion 
to its width. For two or three years it 


grows progressively larger, and propor- 
tionally broader, meanwhile producing many 
bulblets. By another year or two, it has 
reached pancake form, when it will give its 
largest spike, and is then practically worth- 
less. It may give two or three feeble spikes 
the next year, or may fail to do that, pro- 
ducing no bulblets, and die. 

Mrs. Darnell also inquired about the 
Jerusalem Cherry. There are two types 
of Jerusalem Cherry——-Solanum and Ardisia 
crenulata, which is a hard-wooded plant 
and much more choice in both fruit and 
plant, especially the latter, and in the 
foliage, which is a clean dark green, not 
yellowish like the Solanum. It is procur- 
able from greenhouses which do a_ retail 
plant business.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


Ash Mulch for Foxgloves 
To the Editor: 


IKE one of your correspondents, I have 
had many losses among Foxgloves. This 
past winter I lost none, after following 
a suggestion from one of your readers. 
When the ground has frozen. the plants 
are covered with coal ashes and over these 
salt hay or some porous vegetable matter, 
such as possibly cranberry mulch is laid. 
In this district, 20 miles north of New 
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York City, losses among plants are usually 
due te thawing and freezing of the soil. 
In my garden one large self-sown Fox- 
glove that was overlooked at covering time 
came through the winter unscathed but 
that was due, I am sure, to the fact that 
it grew between two heavy stones and so 
had perfect drainage. : 
Incidentally, in the West of Ireland 
Foxgloves used to be called “fairy fingers.” 


— FE. C. Fountain, (N. Y.) 


Tahoka Daisy in a Texas Garden 


To the Editor: 

WAS going over the October issue and 

read about the origin of the Tahoka 
Daisy (page 473). It was quite a coin- 
cidence because when I started my rock 
garden some 12 years ago I wanted some 
of the Texas wild flowers in it and my 
children went up in the hills and gathered 
plants, one of which was this Daisy that 
Al Amsel said the lady from Lubbock had 
found. It comes up voluntarily every year 
here.—(Mrs.) S. D. BANERT, (Texas) 


Yes, There Are Black Currants 
To the Editor: 


NOTED with much interest Mr. Kains’ 

question on black currants in the No- 
vember FLOWER GROWER, page 501. Yes, 
there are black currants about the size of 
the large red ones and leaves very similar. 
I have a bush on the west side of the 
house about 6 feet tall and it blossoms 
each year and then bears currants. The 
blossoms are in clusters, yellow, and very 
fragrant. I have never used the currants 
but an aunt of mine always made jam 
each year.—H. L. CRAwrorp, (Conn.) 


December Cover Admired 
To the Editor: 


READ Mrs. King’s letters the same as 
| I do all the rest of the magazine, ad- 
vertisements and all! After looking through 
the entire magazine, I usually read Read- 
ers’ Own Corner first. I liked the cover 
picture of the Juneo for December better 
than if flowers were a part of it.—BESSIE 
BROWNELL, (N. Y.) 





Mrs. Wm. Keene 
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Information, Please! 


| * age ecagee want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Leather Saxifrage Buds Rot 


i have a Saxifraga crassifolia 
which in the ten years I have had it 
has never had more than two spikes 
of blossoms open. The rest have 
rotted. The plant hangs down over 
the rocks on a southwest slope, is 
planted in good loam; I have covered 
it with excelsior or evergreen branches, 
and left it uncovered different win- 
ters, but results have been the same. 
I have another plant, taken from the 
one in my rock garden, which I 
planted in a shady spot. Its buds 
have already rotted. Is this par- 
ticular variety a poor doer ?—( Mrs.) 
L. I. Batrp, ( Mich.) 


How Are Caladiums Stored 
I would like to know the correct 


storage procedure for fancy leaf 
Caladium bulbs.—R. S. (Ohio) 





Help With Sash Greenhouse 
Wanted 


I would be very glad to hear from 
any reader who has had experience 
with a sash greenhouse.—Bert E. 
WATTLES, (N. Y.) 

[Any reader who owns a sash green- 


house would do all readers of 
FLOWER GROWER a great service by 
sending the Editor snapshots of 


their houses and also a letter ex- 


plaining how the greenhouse was 
built, how heated, and what plants 


are grown in it.—EDIror. ] 


Rare Campanula Culture Wanted 


Has anyone had experience grow- 
ing Campanulas alliariwfolia, lacti- 
flora, and celtidifolia, variety Edward 
Molyneau in the north central sec- 
tion of the country? Where may 
plants be bought?—(Mrs.) L. L 
Barrp, ( Mich.) 


Odd Saxifrage Wanted 


I am looking for plants of Saxifraga 
sarmentosa var. tricolor. Does any- 
one know where this variety can be 
obtained ?—A. A. LonGwIise, (Calif.) 








Hand-to-Hand Fight Conquered 
Quack Grass 


Answering H. H. Huntly (Mich.) October 

The best way to get rid of quack grass 
is to dig it out and burn the roots. This 
requires a great deal of time and effort, 
but it does not ruin the ground as chemical 
preparations often do. If a very sharp 
spade is used, and the grass is taken out 
in small sections, a great many roots come 
out easily in a compact mass. This is best 
done in early spring when the ground can 
be worked easily. The roots have not begun 
to come to life yet and the top is also ap- 
parently dead. The old grass may have to 
be raked off first before starting to dig. 
After removing the sod use a spading fork 
and go over the ground again and again, 
raking out the loose roots. This ground 
could be planted to late annuals set in rows 
where cultivation between the plants could 
be made. 

The following spring, the ground should 
again be well spaded and by this time a 
perennial bed may be established in it. 
I made my perennial borders in this way 
and found the ground to be in excellent con- 
dition after the quack grass was taken out. 

My Iris beds got quack in them so I re- 
moved all plants last spring, separated the 
Iris roots from the grass and set them else- 
where in a temporary bed for the summer. 


After working this large border over very 
thoroughly I set in annuals which stand 


sun and drought well. There is no quack 


in this bed ‘now and next spring the Irises 
will go 
Firefly, 


back 
Bachelor 


into it. Petunias, 
Buttons and 


Cuphea 
miniature 





Sunflowers kept it colorful during the late 
summer and fall. It’s a lot of hard work, 
but it pays to take a firm hand when deal- 
ing with quack grass.—(Mrs.) R. J. Dun- 
COMB, (Minn.) 


Cure for Quack Grass? 
(Mich. ) 


“there ain’t no sech 
Use a crow-bar or 
with oceans of elbow 
grease. Then when every sharp root is 
pulled out, burn every bit of it. But be 
very careful where you throw the ashes! 
Cast them from you miles away.—( Mrs.) 
A. A, Gounp, (N, Y.) 


Answering H. H. Huntly October 


As far as I know 
animal.” Only this. 
pickaxe, mix well 


Hardy Hydrangea and Amaryllis 
Question Answered 
Mrs. L, 8S. Weight of Pennsylvania ( Dec.) 
does not say how or where she grows her 
French Hydrangea. This Hydrangea is in 
a sense quite hardy. It will survive severe 


winters indefinitely but unless the major 
portion of the above-ground canes come 
through the winter alive there will be 


luxuriant growth from near the ground but 
no bloom. 

In southeastern Pennsylvania, if planted 
at the north of buildings it will probably 
go through most winters without other pro- 
tection and with enough live wood to insure 
bloom. In colder parts of the state it will 
need special protection or should be grown 





foal 
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in tubs that can be taken into a cool base- 
ment for wintering. I recall its being used 
freely in this way in central Ohio. It 
thrives es well in coastal cities 
of New Jersey, but away from these favored 
localities it needs shade in summer and pro- 
tection against sun in winter. And in 
spring pruning the canes should never be 
cut back farther than to the highest sound 


bud for these are the buds that will de- 
velop into flowers. 
Knowing from experience with Lycoris 


radiata that too deep planting may result 
in non-blooming it would be a fair guess 
that Mrs. Weight’s failure with Lycoris 
squamigera (Amaryllis halli) might be due 
to the same cause. If they are more than 
an inch under the surface she should try 
lifting and replanting at less depth.— 
J. Marion SHULL, (Md.) 


Answering Mrs. L. 8S. Weight (Penna.) 
December 
Lycoris, or hardy Amaryllis, is perfectly 


hardy in Vermont but a friend says it is 
lack of moisture in July that causes failure 
to bloom. Last July was very dry and I 


had no blooms, but when showers were 
abundant in July, we have had bloom. 
—(Mrs.) JoHn X, WHITE, (Vt.) 


Straw Covered Hydrangeas Bloom 


Answering Mrs. L. S. Weight 
December 


(Penna.) 


Hydrangeas have to be planted in a 
sheltered spot—southeastern exposure pro- 


ferred—or they should have winter protec- 
tion. In this locality we wrap them in 
straw or cover with leaves and a _ bushel 
basket. I have sold them for ten years 


now and have heard of a good many ways 
of handling them. Plants in eastern Penn- 
sylvania should require no protection but 
they may take some time to become estab- 
lished.—(Mrs.) W, A, THompson, (N. Y.) 


Starved Gloxinias Drop 
Their Buds 


Answering Leo Kissinich (Wise.) October 


It has been my experience in raising 
Gloxinias that too little fertilizer is the 
cause of dropping of buds. When buds 


blast on my Gloxinias, I start feeding my 
plants more liquid fertilizer. 


From a circular sent me by George W. 


Park Seed Co., I learned how to make 
liquid fertilizer, which works like magic 


because it can be used for watering oftener 
than chemical fertilizers. 

Take a clean old bean sack, or other por- 
ous bag, and place in it about two shovels- 
ful of fresh cow manure. Then place in an 
old barrel or other container and soak 
out. Poke with a shovel or stick and you 
will not have to soak the fertilizer so long. 
I make about three or four gallons at a 
time and store in gallon jugs and keep in 
a cool place. Do not make too much at a 
time as it spoils. 

When you wish to use this on your plants, 
dilute with warm water so the liquid looks 
like weak tea. Use this every week or two, 
according to the budding of your plants. 
Once a month use liquid Vigoro mixed as 
directed on the package. 

Always water Gloxinias from the bottom 
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as thev cannot stand water on their leaves. 
They will turn brown and the whole plant 
will decay. 

This method of fertilizing works very 
well on other blooming plants, also.— 
(Mrs.) S. W. REYNOLDS, (Mass.) 


Some Lilies Thrive, Others Don’t 


Answering Mrs. Marguerite Knibbs (Conn.) 
November 

My Regal and Madonna Lilies multiply 

and blossom very well planted among Del- 

phinium. The soil is well limed, heavily 


fertilized with rotted manure (do not use . 


sheep fertilizer) and bone meal. The Ma- 
donna Lilies are in the open, shaded on 
the east and south by Iris and low grow- 
ing Phlox. The follage is protected in 
winter with excelsior. I have two beds of 
Regal Lilies, all raised from seed. One 
hed is planted with Lilies and Delphiniums 
bordered with Shasta Daisies, Pyrethrum, 
Iris and a few Hemerocallis. Within the 
bed are also Thalictrum glaucum, and 
Euphorbia corollata. (The combination of 
blue and white with a touch of pale yellow 
is a sight worth working for.) And what 
is more restful than to sit where one can 
enjoy the refreshing odor of the Lilies? 
This bed is shaded from noon on so that the 
Lilies do not burn in the hot sun. Also, 
they grow tall, up to 6 feet. 

The other bed was prepared by digging 
out the soil and filling in with about 8 
inches of leaves sprinkled with lime and 
covered with soil. This was planted with 
the Lily seedlings two years later. These 
Lilies have multiplied more rapidly than 
the others but are not so tall nor have 
they as many blooms per stalk. I cover 
them during late winter and spring to 
keep them from growing too soon and 
getting nipped by late frosts. 

My Auratum Lily is planted in deep leaf 
mold among Japanese Primroses. So far 
it has only grown 2 feet and developed one 
blossom, but that lasted for two weeks. 

I have a number of Lilium phillipinense 
formosanum raised from seed. They grow 
to 5 feet, have from one to three blooms. 
I use Arabis alpina for a ground cover 
and Platyeodons as shade. Lilium henryi 
grows well and easily, and the Tiger Lilies 
grow so easily as to become almost a 
nuisance. Other easy Lilies are Umbellatum 
and the Swamp Lily (among the Japanese 
Iris). 

But though I have tried with three dif- 
ferent plantings of bulbs I have no success 
with Lilium speciosum rubrum or magnifi- 
cum. Can anyone give advice ?—(Mrs.) 
L. I. Barro, ( Mich.) 


Help With Regal Lilies 


Answering Mrs. Marguerite Knibbs (Conn.) 
November 


Mrs. Knibbs’ first trouble probably is 
that the Regal Lilies get too early a start 
in the spring, and this can be prevented 
by a 5- or 6-inch covering of straw in the 
fall, and leaving it on in the spring as 
long as possible, that is until the sprouts 
hegin to show through the straw. If the 
plants get up far enough to have small 
buds, and there is a frost, the buds are 
almost sure to blight. and there will be 
no flowers for that year. In this region 
they grow well in sweet soil, and it is 
likely that her sour soil will need to be 
changed. Do not move the bulbs oftener 
than is necessary. The ground must be so 
that the water will drain off well. Bulbs 
should be planted 4 to 6 inches deep, de- 
pending on the size. 

I have three to four hundred bulbs, and 
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all bloom freely, having from 4 or 5 to 
sometimes 20 blooms to a stem. They are 
all bulbs that have been raised from the 
seed. The seed is planted the last part of 
October, or just before the ground is likely 
to freeze. The seeds will come up the 
following spring, and will bloom the third 
summer after planting. They shouid be 
planted in good rich soil, and after bloom- 
ing should be given a dressing of well 
rotted cow manure, or some commercial 
fertilizer. My older bulbs have been bloom- 
ing for eight or ten years, and seem to be 
as good as ever.—EariL H. Watson, ( Minn.) 


Smudge Pots in California 
Answering F. Crayton (N. Y.) November 


Smudge pots are containers in which 
crude oil or other material is burned to 
make a dense smoke. It is placed in such 
a position that the wind will carry it over 
the plants or trees. In orchards they are 
placed not more than 20 feet apart. Any 
material that will make a dense smoke will 
do. 

Wind machines are used with success in 
the orange orchards. It is a gasoline or 
electric motor with a propeller attached. 
The rig is mounted on a revolving stand. 
It keeps the air in motion. It is rather 
noisy, but it keeps the frost away. Either 
method will keep an ordinary frost away, 
but not a heavy freeze—(Mrs.) A. E, 
KoTTINGER, (Calif. ) 


Ohio’s Tufa Rock 


Answering Marie Revier (Minn.) November 


I should like to advise that B. W. Karbler, 
Vickery, Ohio, sells Tufa Rock. In the region 
around Vickery in Townsend Township, 
Sandusky County, Ohio, over the old marl 
beds, this rock appears in the upper plow 
layer of the soil periodically. The marl 
seems to ossify and the freezing and thaw- 
ing action raises these chunks until they 
come in contact with the plow. They are 
then plowed out, piled up and sold as 
ornamental rock. The majority of the cot- 
tages at Whites Landing on Sandusky Bay 
are built from this material.—B. W. Reap- 
ING, Agricultural Extension Agent, (Ohio) 


About Mountain Ebony 
Answering Mrs. O. Beseler (Texas) October 


Bauhinia purpurea (Mountain Ebony) is 
a medium sized tree, with two-lobed leaves 
and showy flowers about 8 inches across, 
varying from deep pink to purple in color. 
It is a native of India, but will stand a 
few degrees of frost. In that country the 
leaves are used for tanning and dyeing, and 
the flower buds are used as a vegetable. 

It is hardy in California, so probably 
would be hardy in Texas also. It can be 
obtained from Germain Seed and Plant Co., 
675 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif.— 
(Mrs.) L. M. SkipMore, (Wash.) 


Storing Brugmansia in Winter 


Answering Mrs. C. C. Taylor (Ia.) No- 
vember 


We received a Brugmansia as a cutting 
from Georgia about ten years ago. In the 
fall before a frost, we take it up with as 
much earth as we can easily handle and 
store it in a basement with a furnace. 


We set it in a tub and water it about once 
in two weeks. In spring, after danger of 
frost is over, we take it out of the tub 
again and plant it in the ground, giving it 
plenty of water. Our plant had over 200 
blossoms again last year.—Wwmo. C. Han- 
KAMMER, (Ohio) 


Way to Use Rooting Powders 
Answering L. Merrilies (Mont.) November 


Regarding the use of rooting powder, I 
have had the best success with “Rootone” 
on many different plant and shrub cuttings 
that I have made in the last year. The 
way I use it is to simply stick the ends of 
the cuttings into the powder and then if it 
sticks on too heavy I lightly tap off a little. 
Then make a hole in the sand and place each 
cutting in it. Do not stick the cutting 
down in the sand without first making the 
hole for it, as this shoves off the powder 
so you do not get the good of it.—Mrs. J. W. 
LEE, (Wash.) 


Other Sources of Gentians 


Answering Mrs. R. B. Weatherwax (IIl.) 
August 


I have also been interested in these odd 
but beautiful plants. I sent to Lamhb’s 
Nurseries, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. I received both the Fringed and 
Bottle Gentian and got very fine plants.— 
D. KeEtso, (Calif.) 


Bottle Gentian plants can be purchased 
from L. L. Olds Seed Company, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Seeds can be had from George 
W. Park Seed Company, Greenwood, South 
Carolina.—(Mrs.) H. W. Mason, (Colo.) 


Where to Get. Rare Begonias 
Answering Clara A. Wall (Ill.) September 


George Park, Greenwood, S. C., has Be- 
gonia feasti Beefsteak. Rosecroft Begonia 
Gardens, Point Loma, Calif., has the others 
and will send catalogue upon request. Rose- 
eroft also has Calla Lily Begonia which 
so many do not carry. It is fifty cents. 

Belonging to a state Begonia Society 
helps a lot, I think, in finding varieties.— 
(Mrs.) C. E. Bourpon, (Calif.) 


The Begonia Feasti conchaefolia may be 
obtained from the Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 5343 Green Street, Philadel- 
phia, Penna.—TRISTRAM COFFIN WHITAKER, 
(Penna. ) 


Climbing Onion Sources 
Answering U. G. Hackett (Del.) December 


Word has been received that bulbs of the 
Climbing Onion (Boweia volubilis) can be 
obtained from the North . Street Green- 
houses, Danielson, Conn.—EpDITOR 


Wild Flower Source 


Recently it has been asked in your maga- 
zine “Where may one obtain stock of wild 
flowers?” This gardener has obtained ex- 
ceptionally good results from = stock pur- 
chased from F. A. Munnett,  Ferrisburg, 
Vermont.—A MASSACHUSETTS GARDENER. 
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Mountain Ebony for the South 
Answering Mrs. O. Beseler (Texas) October 


The Mountain Ebony (Bauhinia purpu- 
rea) from India generally forms a small to 


medium sized tree in the southern states. 
These trees are very showy, with their 
large bi-lobed leaves which drop in late 


winter, followed by a profusion of bloom, 
which lasts for weeks. The flowers are 
large, about 3 inches across, fragrant, and 
of a pleasing shade of mauve-purple. They 
resemble Orchids somewhat. There is also 
a pure white variety. 

Mountain Ebony should be planted in a 
sheltered position. By careful pruning it 
can be kept as a large shrub for the shrub- 
bery border, but it also makes a fine speci- 
men tubplant. As Bauhinia purpurea can 
stand more cold than the average tropical 
plant, it is valuable for decorative plantings 
in the South. Many fine specimens are 
found in Florida. To obtain plants, try 
Royal Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Fla.—J. VAN 
BEEK, Fettercairn Arboretum and_ Trial 
Grounds, Ontario, Canada. 


Old-Fashioned Foxgloves Hardy 
Answering Mrs. Mabel Fordyce (Mo.) June 


I have the old-fashioned blue Digitalis 


that winters without any covering except 
the leaves that happen to fall upon the 
plants. It is a beautiful shade of blue, 


and plants are very large. I think, per- 
haps, that mine might be hardier than 
some newer varieties. However, I presume 
covering them too much would cause them 
to rot, as they winter here without any 
covering at all. Under Maple and Locust 
trees the leaves cover those plants’ but 
other plants not under the trees winter 
just as well. I always let the tree leaves 
stay where they fall, and in early spring 


I rake 


compost 


them off and put them in my 
pile. 

I have large circular beds around tree 
stumps where trees were cut down in the 
September, 1938, hurricane, and _ others 
uprooted. Iris, Tiger-lily, Foxtail, striped 


grass, Balm, Golden Glow, variegated 
Mint, Lily-of-the-valley, Rose Geranium, 
Coleus, Star Flower, Jonquils, Baby Hya- 
cinths, Feverfew, Bouncing Bet, Phlox, 


Sweet William, Garden Lily, Peonies, Roses, 
and many other kinds of perennials, all 
respond to my way of allowing the leaves 
that fall upon them to remain until spring. 
—Epirn A. Harrison, (N. Y.) 


Controlling Tulip Botrytis 
(i Bae 


Answering Mrs. Claude C. Curtis 


June 


Tulip botrytis is so easily managed that 
any attempt at a cure is idle. The disease 
advances down the stem. The bulbs should 
be dug by the time the stem has died down 
to the surface of the ground, and bulbs and 
plants removed to shelter. Never let bulbs 
lie in the sun; it cooks them. When the 
stems have ripened, break them loose from 
the bulb and burn them and the leaves. Do 
not break the stems off while green, as 
that usually makes a wound into the bulb. 
Or, break the stems off short while fresh, 
leaving the stub undisturbed on the bulb. 

Spade the ground thoroughly, and gather 
carefully any bulbs lost in digging, as these 
lost bulbs are practically the only risk of 
an infection the next spring. These lost 
bulbs can be cleaned and replanted with the 
others. As a precaution, the bulbs can be 
dipped in a solution of commercial lime- 
sulphur solution, one part to 25 parts of 
water. One of the mercurial dusts could 
be used instead, such as Cerusan' or 
Semesan. 





The question to which this is an answei 
was headed, “The Tulip Mosaic Question 
Arises.” Botrytis is not mosaic, nor in 
any way associated with it. Botrytis is 
a fungus parasitic on the plant. Mosaic 
is a poison of the sap and tissues, and is 
not parasitic, is permanent in the plant 
and all its progeny forever, and does not 
destroy any tissue. Also it is highly con 
tagious, being transferred by inoculation, 
some by puncturing insects, but mostly from 
flower to flower by the bees, moths, butter- 
flies, and other honey-gathering insects. 

The ideal time to plant Tulips is just 
when the summer heat and drought are 
broken, or, in New York, as soon as possible 
after September 1. During summer heat 
they make no root-growth, but start it as 
soon as fall conditions appear, and from 
then on are gathering strength from the 
ground, whereas, if not planted, they are 
losing strength from that time on.—BENJA- 
MIN C. AUTEN, ( Mo.) 


Another Smudge Pot Advocate 


Answering F. Crayton (N. Y.) November 


I believe that the smudge pot is the 
most practical for use in the Dahlia 
garden. Smudge is used to protect all 
types of plants and fruit against sudden 
drops in temperature and is produced by 
burning oil or other fuel in a commercial 
or home-made burner. When the tempera- 


ture is tumbling in the late spring or 
early fall, smudge, no matter how  pro- 
duced, is most important. A local tomato 


grower saved the bulk of his crop on 
August 24, when we had an early frost, by 
using damp hay on a well started fire. Any 
seed house can find smudge pots for you, 
or I shall be glad to give you detailed in 
formation regarding simple home-made 
burners.—BeErT FE. WATTLES, (N. Y.) 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Marrig ABNEY Hartzoa, (S. C.) 


The whispering trees were laden down, 
With frozen fog and mist; 
And baby buds, all safe and brown, 
By icy drafts were kissed. 
MarGaret E, McNiInNcH 


January 1—We are surprised to see 
the house tops white with snow this morn- 
ing! For “good luck” we’ll have Hopin- 
John today—our field-grown peas, and 
smoked meat, cooked with rice in an iron 
pot. 

JaNuARY 4—Well-wrapped, I walked 
about the garden at noon. The Lily pools 
are sheets of ice but berries still hang on 
Nandinas, Yunnanensis Pyracanthas, Hol- 
lies, Coral Berries, and Ligustrums. 

The parasite mistletoe clinging to limbs 
of some of the older trees is attractive 
with clusters of milky berries, though we 
try to get it off to keep the trees vigorous 
and healthy. Right now bulb tips are 
showing all about our garden and Soleil 
d’Or Narcissi are in bloom in a protected 
place under a pergola. 

January 5—There was sleet in the 
night which melted quickly. It would be 
delightful out in the sunshine today if it 
were not for the wind and dampness. 
Well, Ill sit before a log fire, look over 
the many new catalogues, so full of color 
and deseription, learn about gardening 
and get wisdom. I shall check seeds and 
plants I would like to have—novelties 
and standbys—and visualize where they 
will be effective in the garden. 

January 8—Lights went out all over 
our city last night during a sleet storm 
and ornamental candles came into use. 
We heard two heavy erashes during the 
night. <A large limb weighed with ice 
fell and broke down a fence, another 
hit an outbuilding. In the grove nearby, 
small Pines snapping sounded like pistol 
shots. Everything outside is coated with 
ice; we’re hoping there will not be much 
damage. We haven’t had weather like 
this since I can remember. 

January 9—In the afternoon we went 
out to see how much damage was done. 
Ice melting has made many plants rise 
again. We had been worried particu- 
larly about Boxtrees, Arborvites, Caro- 
lina Cherries, and Bamboo that were 
bending to the ground. A good deal of 
ice was still on many plants. We knocked 
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it off gently with sticks, not scraping it 
off, but shaking. The Pyracantha lalandi 
will have to be pruned, also some twisted 
branches of tall Ligustrums taken out. 
These are thick and dense having been 
kept trimmed but they are heavy with 
clusters of berries and ice made them too 
heavy. One limb from an Oak has fallen 
on a large Boxwood breaking it badly (1 
stuck euttings of the Boxwood down in 
the moist soft earth of the rooting 
garden). 

Pansy and English Daisy plants look 
as fresh as you please, as do other plants 
in the garden—Stocks, Candytuft, Painted 
Daisies hardy Carnations, Clove Pinks, 
Sweet William and Calendulas. Buds on 
Narcissi are not hurt nor are the open 
flowers of Soleil d’Or under a pergola. 

JANUARY 10—This morning frost had 
the appearance of snow, and frozen mist 
on conifers was a beautiful sight! The 
sun shone in full glory all day and work 
in the garden was stimulating. As we 
put sifted wood ashes about bulbs, Lilaes 
and bearded Irises, we noticed many birds 
after seed of Paulownia trees. It’s our 
delight to have seed and berries that at- 
tract feathered friends. A few bulbs that 
had heaved out of the ground were pressed 
back. Heaving is due to the upper layer 
of ground expanding, forcing the roots 
upward, 

JANUARY 19—The sunshine was bright 
and it looked warm for the men to saw 
off wrenched branches from trees. The 
cuts were made close to the limbs, or 
trunk, and stubs where limbs had broken 
were sawed smooth. The cuts were made 
upward first to keep from stripping the 
bark, and the places were painted to keep 
moisture from entering. 

JaNnuAaRY 24—The sun is shining on a 
dazzling scene—the snow is over seven 
inches deep! There are tracks, imprinted 
in the snow, all about the garden: squirrel 
and rabbit as well as cat and dog tracks. 

January 27—Our chickens have been 
staying in the fowl house all day, during 
this weather, but one hen wandered out 
vesterday and roosted last night in a 
peach tree in the chicken-yard. This 
morning she was all balled-up and looked 
as if she were frozen fast to a limb. A 
brave cock stepped out of the fowl house, 
flew into the tree and pecked at her 
trying to get her off the limb, but mem- 
bers of the family had to go out and 
punch her down with fishing-rods. 

As I write I can see out of a window 
that Nandinas with bronzy foliage and 
red berries and broad-leaved evergreens 
are enticing with snow about. Birds are 
at a feeding station, and on the terrace 
where we threw peanuts, sunflower and 
benne seed for them are eardinals, wrens, 
towhees, chickadees, flickers, rosy-crowned 
kinglets, titmice and, of course, jays and 
sparrows. We give them plenty to eat 
now, we want them to stay. I heard a 
knocking today and when I went to the 
door, there was a woodpecker on a tree! 


+ a 
s ¥2d Mariqolds 
Red and Gold vw 


Brilliant, early, bloom in 
8 weeks fromseedandcon- 
tinue till frost. Sturdy, 
1\-ft. plants. Postpaid: 
Packet (60 seeds) 10c; 
150 Seeds for 25c; 
600 Seeds for $1. 
J Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
7 --All about the finest flowers, vegetables. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 397 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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HARRIS PETUNIAS 


New Royalty 
—- (lilustrated) 
Very large, wavy flowers in en- 


chanting combinations of velvety- 
blue and white. No two flowers 
exactly alike—some starred white 
on blue and some blotched blue 
on white. A new Harris introduc- 
tion for 1941 gardens and bouquets 
—furnishing flowers in abundance 
all summer. Be the first to have 
them. Large packet of 500 seeds, 
40¢ in stamps. 

Harris-Grown Petunias. Many other im- 
proved new Petunias, such as Harris Para- 
mount Ruffled Giants, Purple Prince, Cream 
Star, Radiance, etc., illustrated in colors in 
our 


194] catatocue now Aeady 


This new catalogue of Harris Flowers and Vegetables (many of 
which are illustrated in color), describes accurately the best of 
the newest flowers and vegetables, and contains many interesting 
suggestions for your garden. 

Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers of seeds and plants 
selected for quality, vigor and adaptability to the northern climate. 
Our catalogue gives you the opportunity of buying these seeds 
direct from our seed farm. It will pay you to send for the 
catalogue today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO.,INC., 18 Moreton Farm, Rochester, N.Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE CATALOG FREE 

















Just Published—NEW—Up-to-the-Minute! 


YOUR INCOME TAX 

















“Your Income Tax,” by J. K. Las- 
ser, C.P.A., is new, completely up- 
to-date, covers every Federal in- 
come tax requirements and every 
change of the past two years. 
Written in simple, untechnical lan- 
guage, it is the quickest and most 
accurate help ever devised for in- 
come tax payers. 

This book will save a great deal 
of your time, enable you to keep 
your tax down, and avoid the 
trouble of later assessments. We 
offer it on this double guarantee: 
1. Look through it. If you do not 
agree it will be of definite help— 
return it, your money will be re- 
funded. 2. OR—after you have 
made out your return with this 
book’s help, if it has not actually 
saved you time and money, return 
it then, we will refund its full price 


to you. 

ACT NOW—tThis book is 
available at all book and 
department stores - or 
direct from the publishers. 

“*Your 
PRICE $1 00 enclose 


Completely indexed — with quick 
guide to each and every line in 


SIMON AND SCHUSTER, 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Please send me immediately 
this book does not definitely save 


money, 
my money in full at once 


This Book Includes 


eine HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN 
250,000 1. By knowing each and every deduction to 
copies of which you are justly entitled. 
THIS BOOK 2. By learning how to prepare your income 
have tax return quickly and correctly ... thus 
been sold! avoiding future assessments, penalties and 
interest charges. 


Check Lists of Exemptions 


and Deductions 


To make sure you overlook nothing to which 


you are justly entitled. It contains: 


178 Items Which You May Exclude From 


Your Gross Income. 


75 Different Taxes Deductible by an Indi- 


vidual. 


9 Types of Charitable Contributions Which 


Have Been Approved as Deductions. 


225 Deductions Which May Be Made if You 


Are Engaged in a Trade, Business 


Profession. 


or 


40 Changes in the law during 1939 affected 


by statutes, rulings and decisions. 


15 Recommendations as to Security Trans- 


actions. 
122 Deductions 
Salaried Men and Women. 


Inc., Dept. 46, 


. copies of 
for which I 
understood that if 
me both time and 
return it to you and you will refund 


Tax’’ at $1 per copy 
remittance. It is 


Income 
my 


I may 


your tax blank. DD dcdbdwdnceddenndedbe bbeedskegebe0bécseses se 

SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc. NN nn desehnwnnh050senndekdsenteseennd-ooas 
Dept. 46, 1230 SIXTH AVE. City ieee eee eaite re. ey 
NEW YORK CITY Note: If resident of N. Y. City, add 2c Sales Tax 


Which May Be Made by 
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Enjoy— 


ROSES IN JANUARY 


True flower lovers can enjoy roses now despite icy cold and 
swirling snow — by planning their rose gardens. 

There's pleasure in planning, especially if you have the two 

rose guides Conard-Pyle has prepared for you. 

“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES,” our helpful booklet in a com- 
pletely revised form, is just off press. It’s full of rose lore 
and valuable ideas on rose culture and rose arrangements, 
with particular emphasis on the enchanting new miniature 
roses. Profusely illustrated. 

The 1941 STAR ROSE CATALOG is an invaluable guide to 
success with roses. It describes 177 varieties covering the 
whole range of roses — all the All-America Rose Selections, 
newest introductions from all over the world as well as the 
best older varieties, floribundas, hybrid teas, climbers, and 
last, but far from least, the sensational new miniature roses, 
exclusive Conard-Pyle introductions. 


Either or both of these rose guides is yours ABSOLUTELY 
FREE. Simply write, or send the coupon below. 


2, STAR ROSES s] 


HALF-PRICE OFFER 


See for yourself why STAR ROSES are considered by those 
who know as the top-quality roses of rosedom. Accept this 
HALF-PRICE trial offer of two of our popular, newer varieties. 
ae Ry typical 2-yr. field-grown plants. GUARANTEED TO 


*ROUGE MALLERIN H.T. *GOLDEN SASTAGO, H.T. 


Bright velvety red buds open Gleaming buttercup-yellow in 
to large blooms of glowing a setting of superb dark foli- 
scarlet. Damask fragrance. age. Deliciously fragrant. Regu- 


Regularly $1 each. larly $1 each. 


Send only $1 NOW for BOTH these plants shipped POSTPAID 
at your proper planting season. 


THE CONARD-PYLE Co. 


Rose Specialists for 43 years 


Robert Pyle, President WEST GROVE 400, PA. 


x@exeexwetnKrtnkene~Oexeexkoenewexk @ x 
| @ THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 400, Pa. 
| Please send me a free copy of the new “Beautif i 
*« Roses” booklet. a 
Please send me a free copy of the 1941 STAR R ; 
CATALOG. — 
() Enclosed find $1. Send me postpaid at planting time, 
* STAR ROSES Rouge Mallerin and Golden Gasieee. en a 
° vertised in January FLOWER GROWER. 
ED ScteGwigisin 6.0% cies ues Ae oe eh aie a a ee a daete 
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LOW PRICES 


HE’ 


> ROSES SHRUBS 
4vo PERENNIALS 


JNEW DWARF DOUBLE 


‘SWEET ee ’ 


20% cach-3 ror 55¢ 





By simply writing us you receive a 
beautiful book FREE of Roses, Ever- 
reens, Shrubs, Fruit trees, Seeds ‘and 
sero g Read about the _ new 
Dwarf fruit trees only 5 FT. TALL 
AT MATURITY and other sensa- 
tionally new creations. When you 
purchase from us we offer a FREE 
LANDSCAPE SERVICE and Maloney’s 
1941 nursery stock prices are made to 
equal or better any in the land and 
at no sacrifice to our usual quality. 
It’s just a LITTLE BIT BETTER 
and a_ litth MORE REASONABLY 
PRICED at 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Company, Inc. 
19 Main St. Dansville, N. Y. 








MALONEY’S 571 YEAR 
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HARDY GARDEN 


™% ROSES 






this season and please you. 


Roses shipped at proper planting time with FREE cul- 
tural instructions. Big 1941 Seed, Plant 
and Nursery Catalog. Write for it. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN Rochrond. il lilinois 


S. 
PAIO 


WORLD'S FINEST HYBRID TEAS 
All one year old grown on their 
7 own roots. Well developed 
lants. Guaranteed to bloom 


Greatest Rose Value Ever Offered 
One each of these 6 Outstanding Varieties: 
A115 rs) CRUSADER: Rich velvety crimson. 
Pam GOLDEN OPHELIA: Bright-golden yellow. 
WHITE KILLARNEY: Lovely double white. 
eep Imperial pin 

pa 7 PINK KILLARNEY: D 1 pink. 
REV.F.P.ROBERTS: Coppery-red tri-color. 


FREE 
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Use This Coupon 
To Order 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
IN COLOR 


As offered on the inside 
front cover 


FREE EXAMINATION 
SEND NO MONEY 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers, 
Dept. 911A, 50 West 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
I wish to examine, without obligation 
or expense, one copy of Flower Arrange- 
ment in COLOR, by Rockwell, Gray- 
son, and Cassebeer. Please ship it, 
fully prepaid for one week's examina- 
tion. I may return:the book within 
one week and owe nothing. If I keep 
it, I will send $1.00 as my first pay- 
ment, and I will send $1.00 each month 
until only $2.95 (plus a few cents 
postage) is paid. 
(If full cash accompanies this 
order, book will be sent postage 
paid. Same return privilege.) 


NN a arg d Weer scicascbab aa? se eee 
MEI aaa: biased aan oo cakes eels 
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{] Check here if you want be annie 
artcraft binding for 75 cents extra. 
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Letter to Flora 


January 1 
My dear Flora, 


Strangers who enter this house often exclain, 
"How many books here!" "Yes," I reply, "but most 
of them books on gardening." Now in winter there 
is time to take down some of these, read here and 
there, renew acquaintance with them. So, my dear 
Flora, I have thought how pleasant it would be to 
make a little row of seven or eight taken almost 
at random from the shelves, and write you what I 
think of these. 

This is a most conglomerate group now before 
me. The books were not selected exactly—they 
were Simply come upon as I thought of writing you. 
And in so short a row many fine ones had to be left 
out. Miss Jekyll's books, which have been my 
garden bible over the years, are not here. Dr. 
Bailey's learned publications are too many for 
consideration, except for "Hortus," a book without 
which I never travel. And by the way, have you 
heard that a completely revised and much larger 
edition of "Hortus" has just been published? Of 
course you will possess yourself of this, for the 
first "Hortus" is, as I have said, a book to be 
taken with one everywhere, exactly like a diction— 
ary or a thesaurus. 

In the row is "A History of Gardening in 
England" by Lady Alicia Amherst, one of the most 
informing and charmingly written of all books on 
gardening. From monastic gardening to modern 
gardening every phase is dealt with. The author 
had access to her father's famous library, and 
writes with the love of her subject ever at the 
tip of her pen. . 

"Gardening in California, a Guide for the 
Amateur on the Pacific Slope," by Dr. Sydney B. 
Mitchell, the distinguished librarian of the Uni- 
versity of California and hybridizer of the Iris, 
is priceless for the gardener on the Coast and 
highly interesting to those who would inform 
themselves as to methods and plant subjects for 
that region. Here is delightful writing. And I 
can assure you, my dear Flora, that a garden book 
poorly written is no book for me. The subject 
must be set forth in a style worthy of it, or that 
book does not stay on these shelves. 

Now leaping from California to India, here 
is Mrs. C. M. Villiers-—Stuart's wonderful descrip— 
tion of "Gardens of the Great Mughals," with 
charming pictures as well as fascinating text. 
These ancient gardens are described in a most 
engaging way and as one reads one thinks of gardens 
of Spain and Portugal in which the influence of 
Eastern gardens is so strongly felt. Dorothea 
Fairbridge's "Gardens of South Africa" is a volume 
always to be taken if one is going to the Cape, or 
to be read if one cannot go. The enchanting 
photographs by Edwin L. Howard collected ina 
Square thin volume called "Chinese Garden Archi- 
tecture" make one long to have a pavilion with a 
poem cut in a great tablet standing on one's 
own garden, if that garden is remote enough not 
to make such a feature foolish. The pictures here 
are lovely beyond words and have much suggestioi. 
for every thoughtful gardener. 

Another book by an English writer, 
turn to constantly for sound advice, 
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is Madeline 
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Agar's "Garden Design in Theory and Practice." 

Of course, the book on landscape architecture in 
America is Hubbard and Kimball's "An Introduction 
to the Study of Landscape Design." This is the 
accepted authority, I believe, on that subject, 
and is uncommonly readable as well. Among 


of immense help. 

books is "Garden Planning and Building"—and a 

capital book it is for any serious gardener. 
The tall book at the end of the row is 


Margaret H. Waterfield's "Garden Colour." Long 


eee" 


and always it has given the greatest pleasure and 
stimulus to better planting. 


come by, I believe, describing them as best I can 
and taking each one as a kind of garden text from 


ee 


lovely hints, but a translation of some of the 
pictures into pictures for our gardens here. Do 
not, therefore, be surprised if you hear from me 
) again on "Garden Colour." 


Next comes the book of my friend, Mrs. Robert 


C. Hill. What shall be said of this book——this 
delightfullest of records of "Forty Years of 

)} Gardening"—its title. Only this: that no book 

. of its type that has ever appeared in America is 
so stimulating, so filled with suggestion, so 
sprightly, so gay in its writing, so altogether 
charming as this book concerning a garden on the 
Palisades of the Hudson. Garden craft, plant 
material, garden hobbies——all these things ar? 
dwelt upon, all are considered in a way most 
beguiling; one feels like snatching up the trowel 
and rushing to the garden as one reads this book. 

Constance Spry's "Garden Notebook" is a book 

of the type of Mrs. Hill's, very personal, though 
this dwells, too, on flower arrangement. 
Spry was kind enough to dedicate this book to me, 
I have quite naturally specially enjoyed it——or 
is this very conceited? In any case the book has 
page after page of fascinating reading and much 
information which we do not get elsewhere. The 
book is a connecting of English and American 


gardening by an experienced and brilliant observer 


of value to both our countries. 
Very sincerely yours, 
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practical books I find those of Ortloff and Raymore 
The one which is in this line of 


ago this was shown to me by a neighbor in Michigan, 


I seriously think of 
writing you various letters on some of the beautiful 
illustrations of this book which is now not easy to 


which to deliver not only Miss Waterfield's always 


Since Mrs. 
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MRS. BANCROFT WINSOR 


Immense flowers 


twisted petals. 
Long, 18-in. stems. Well- 


branched, 3 ft. plants. Many new colors: apricot, peach, have our 1941 descriptive catalogue with 
chamois, rose, cream, buff, etc.—exquisitely beautiful and all the newest and best 
harmonious. Postpaid to you: Packet (75 seeds) 0c; 200 


seeds 25c; '/4 oz. $1. 


Burpee's 1941 Seed Catalog FREE ARISTOCRATS OF THE 


GLADIOLUS WORLD 





Tells all about the best flowers and vegetables. 160 pages 
of helpful planting information—the leading American | 
Seed Catalog. Choice new varieties and old favorites. | 


Acushnet, 








W. Atlee Burpee Co., 396 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, INC. 


MRS. SYLVIA W. MOSELEY 


na 4... acum ¢ Now is the time to ‘Slide in under the 
anthemum - like. Wire’ and profit by the fine discounts in 
Gracefully curled, our 1940 Fall Price List, good only until 


January 15, 1941. After that be sure you 


New Bedford, Mass. 























By myo ee 
to H.M. 
the King. 
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White, pink, scarlet, royal blue . . . a dazzling dis- 
lay of beauty all in a packet of Sutton’s Giant 
Mixed Verbena, which includes some of the white 
eye variety. Treat yourself to the thrill of watching 
> nd new, different strains develop. Packets are 
6le. and 36c, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. G.2, P.O, 
Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y., is the 
resident representative of Sutton’s Seeds—Britain’s 
Best—from whom Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide, an 
informative catalogue, can be had at 35c. post free. 
Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable from : 
The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio 
and at R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 
Orders may also be sent to: 
SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept. G.2, The Royal 
Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 





and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 

and Lawnmowing Tractor for 

Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 

men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Small Farms, Country Estates, 

Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE" 


45th EDITION, catalog illustrated in colors, tells 
how to grow these roses, and many other flowers. 
Beginners ought not be without this book. Many 
bargains. Write for your copy. IT’S FREE. 


HELLER BROS. CO. Box G. New Castle, Ind. 








NEW GIANT 


SENSATIONAL CRESTED ZINNIA 


RD STRAIN) 


Blossoms averag- 
ing 4 to 5 inches 
in diameter with 
a round cushiony 
center. A mix- 
ture of Orange 
Yellow, 


Rose and Crim- 


Maize, 





son shades. 
+f Large Pkt. 
25¢ postpaid 


Write for new catalogue featuring “‘The Parade of 
the Flower Champions of 1941,” including 
PETUNIA—Blue Brocade; PHLOX- Rosy Morn; 
MARIGOLD — Spry; SCABIOSA — Peace; ete. 
beautifully illustrated in color. 


@Also Complete Set of Circulars on Wild Bird 
Seed Mixtures, House Feeders etc. FREE ON 
REQUEST. 


BURNETT BROS, INC. 


92 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 7-6138 
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@ Your potted plants and flowers will 
really do wonders when fed with Vigoro 
Tablets. They keep soil rich,in needed 
food elements. Like famous Vigoro but 


in handy new form. If your dealer hasn't 
them yet, send only 10¢ (the retail price) 
and your name and address to Swift & 
Company, Dept. C-4, Chicago, III. 


VIGORO 726Gis 


Y THE MAKERS OF VIGORO, FAMOUS PLANT FOOD 
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FRUIT TREES, 





























BERRY PLANTS. 





ORNAMENTALS. Our complete line of 
fruit and nut trees: blueberry, bovyvsen 
berry, strawberry, raspberry, grap 
asparagus plant flowerin shrub 
shade trees, and ¢ reen leads to 
fields of plent and=~=s beautiful 
homes. Our 52 page illustrated, 
instructive planters guide tell 
full tory Send today 
BOUNTIFUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Box FG 141, Princes 
Anne, Maryland, 
Superior varieties in medium size (1 inch up) per 100 | 
bulbs postpaid 
Betty Nuthall $1.00 Early Rose $2.00 
Berty Snow 1.00 Gold Dust . 2.00 
Bob White 1.00 Maid of Orleans 1.00 
Chas. Dickens 1.00 Picardy 1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett 1.00 Wasaga 1.00 
Minimum order $1.00. Smaller lots at same rate. | 
% Bla al . rr. 
A, P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, Ill. | 














-OGEN, the combination spray, 
ce grow better roses. — 
black-spot and mildew; kills many - 
sect pests. Economical, easy to -~ y 
—just mix with water and spray. Buy 
Write for free bulletin on 





at garden supply stores. 
Rose Culture. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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What really makes your 
garden grow 





GID 


(Until February tst only) = 


A 32-page book 


soils and soil testing 


(regular price 25c) 


Written in simple, non-technical lan- 
guage. Packed with practical ideas. 
Tells how to correct faulty soil con- 
ditions which cause failure. Describes 
how the new simple soil testing methods 
help you grow finer flowers and a better 
lawn than you have ever had before. 
Write for your copy today. 

SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
Box 651 So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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Weathervane 


We're all dreamers—About the novelties—We 


begin a garden — Cover Rose — 1940 Index 


HE new year brings comfort and 
reassurance, and fresh hope for the 
coming gardening season. No mat- 


ter what our reverses may have been last 
vear in the battle against pests, that’s all 
hehind us now. This next will 


vear be 


different, we tell ourselves. Then, turning 
the corner into January, as all gardeners 
bring's 


know, us ever lengthening days 








4 
a 
Their interest in horses influenced 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Miles of Sey- 
mour, Conn.. in their choice of a 


weathervane. Although this one has 
every appearance of being an antique, 
it is in fact a manufactured model 
which the Mileses purchased from an 
agent of the National Lightning Pro- 
tection Co. Other weathervane photos 
in order to 


from readers are needed 


continue this series which has been 


running for nearly two years 


and these added minutes of sunlight fore- 
tell the hour when the first box of seeds 
will be tenderly placed on the window sill. 

Seeds! Yes, we’re around to eatalogue 
time again. The color illustrations and 
deseriptions in the catalogues will make 
our hearts beat faster, and popular 
writers will condemn again our horticul- 
tural merchants for spinning sueh pretty 
fairy tales about the new flowers they 
have to sell. But if we would search our 
souls and tell the truth, most of us would 
have to admit that for every adjective 
found in the eatalogues, we add two of 
our own. 

I, for one, never want to give up day- 
dreaming about flowers; it’s a vital part 
of gardening. 


HAT Carl Cropp says about the new 
annuals in this issue is no flight of 
the imagination. He’s an old-time seeds- 
man who is hard-boiled about the novel- 


ties. Unless a neweomer is of proven 
value, it doesn’t make his list. 

Next month, reports on the new items 
will continue with articles on novelty 
perennials, Roses, and the All-America 
vegetables. 


EW people ever have a chance to start 

a new garden from serateh. Even 
Dr. MeFarland’s famous Breeze Hill gar- 
den, from its very beginning, contained 
some of the essentials of a well-furnished 
garden. An object lesson in garden plan- 
ning can be gained from the way a tree 
and a hedge in Dr. MeFarland’s garden 
have become essential parts of a ‘land- 
scape plan. Before and after pictures, 
appearing with Dr. MeFarland’s Breeze 
Hill diary this month, illustrate the point. 


Returning to the beginning garden 
idea, this is now our problem—and a 
thrilling one at that—for recently we 
took possession of our new home. A 


Lilae by the door is its only landscape 


furnishing. Mellow, brown earth is on 
every hand, made ready for next vear by 
a season’s crop of buekwheat and by 
cultivation of flowers and vegetables in 
open rows. The terrace, Rose beds, fruit 
walk, and the long flower border are 


purely imaginary at the moment. 
I wish the frost would leave the ground 
there is much to done 


April. 


so be before 


UR cover 
month 
you a new 


this 
to 


in color 

introduce 
and to honor one of 
America’s most colorful rosarians—Dr. 
J. H. Nicolas. The rose-pink color of 
this novelty pillar Rose is not intended 
to be revolutionary, even among climbing 
varieties. Of greater interest to most 
amateurs is its everblooming quality. This 
is an achievement in a_large-flowered 
Rose of this type. Couple this factor 
with full doubleness, rich fragrance, vigor 
and hardiness and you have a most service- 
able Rose, worthy of the name it bears— 
an origination, in fact, by Dr. Nicolas 
himself, 


illustration 
serves both to 
Rose 


VERY so often, I get a letter from a 

reader to inquire why FLower 
GROWER not print an index. The 
fact is we do print one, every year, al- 
though it does not appear with the maga- 
zine. The index is a four-page folder, 
having the same page size as the maga- 
zine so that it may be kept conveniently 
in a file or binder of the complete year 
or pasted inside the December issue. The 
new index for 1940 is now on the presses 
and ean be obtained, for 
through our Albany office. 


does 


ten cents, 
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The Fashion parade 
of the Garden 
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Collection A—$1.00, postpaid 


Giant Mixed Delphini- Giant Carnations (25c) 


Gees Rea Pansies Giant Pastel Zinnias 
(50c) (25c) 


Catalog on request 


GOODES SEED STORE 
1272 N. Lake St. Pasadena, Calif. 


California’s Finest Flower Seeds 





100 Gladiolus oy ) 


EACH A DIFFERENT VARIETY 


Gorgeous collection—all colors and shades 
— including many select varieties not 
usually offered at this low price. Every 
bulb over three inches in circumference. 
penerantoes to bloom this summer. 
Save Money by Ordering Now—a post card 
will do. We will ship parcel post C.O.D. 
in time for planting. Catalog FREE. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
329 G.B., GALESBURG, MICHIGAN 


ORDER NOW 


at A , & Me Va th he 















Burl lable Garden! 

oan MP enjoy «Vy 5 Burpee’s Best 
Vegetables: Radish, Carrot, Beet, 
Lettuce and Bush Squash, all 
garden fresh. Save money, too. 
Special: All 5 10c-Pkts. of seeds 
postpaid for only 10c. Send today! 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 
Finest = and vegetables. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 399 bee Cuilding. Philadelphia 











SILVER MEDAL 

ALL-AMER:CA WINNER 
Make your garden “the talk ef * yee 
town” with this easily grewn, hardy 
annual, unsurpassed for beds and bor- 
ders. Profuse salmon pink florets —_ 
in diameter — biossems cantioualy 
throughout season. Order a packet te- 
day— GiganteaSalmon Glory Phiox! 











LL.OLDS SEED CO. 


i388 DEOL ms 





Your Garden of Verse’ 


Dahlias and Dimes 


Once for Dahlias I went shopping, 
Went straight to a ten cent store. 
For a dime I got a beauty, 
Why should anyone pay more 


Most carefully I planted it 
In my best garden soil. 

I watered it and sprayed it 
And over it did toil. 


Then when the first bud did appear 
My heart beat loud with joy, 
Like the expectant father 
Of a bouncing, baby boy. 


But as the bloom developed 
Before me all turned red. 
*Twas ‘clear it would be yellow 
Though pink the label said. 


When at long last it opened wide 
I exploded like a bomb. 

It was no decorative large, 
Just a measly, little pom. 


When next spring I go a-shopping, 
And for Dahlias I’ve a yen, 

I’ll buy from FLOWER GROWER ads, 
Not from the five-and-ten. 


—RicHArp T. Eppy 


Guests At a Winter Window 


Window shelf, some suet, seeds; 

All the Ritz a bird flock needs, 

Bring me guests who call, who speak 

Winged news from beak to beak. 

The purple finch, whose humble wife 

Looks like a sparrow all her life; 

A prince of birds, with crimson crest, 

Who stays to feast with quiet zest. 

O Junco in a hooded cape. 

Like nun, soft-mannered, in gray crepe, 

Arriving to foretell the snow, 

How do you know? How do you know? 

Jaunty nut-hatch, debonair, 

Streamlined for a dress affair, 

Honk* your thanks in minor key 

Clowning head-first down the tree. 

Vivacity and grace are wrought 

In motion effortless as thought; 

No kept-canary song for me, 

Hostess to a chickadee. 
—LOUISE 


DyER HARRIS 


Greenhouse 


She brought me fresh Rose Mallows on a 


day 

When winter lashed the streets with icy 
whips. 

Rose Mallows, warm-pink as a cloud that 
slips 


Across the sky to follow the display 

The conquered sun leaves in its disarray. 

The beauty of each wide-spread petal grips 

The grief shut coldly in my heart; my lips 

Salute it,—flawless as a bloom of May. 

Only a few short hours . . . then the 
wide 

Perfection of this cloud-pink flower fades. 

But always when swift snowflakes mount, 
then glide 

Serenely down my cedars’ dark cascades, 

She brings me crisp Rose Mallows on a 
spray, 

As winter in my garden has its way. 

—HELEN BayLey Davis 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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Climbing Talisman Rose 91-00 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose. A real Everblooming Climber unique and rare. In 
my own garden, this Rose has been loaded with blooms 
all summer long. Extra-strong, two-year-old field-grown 
plants. Order now for spring delivery, Shipped prepaid 
with Cultural Directions. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 

ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


" What,When Where 
*‘and How to Plant’ 


. Good plants for hedging. Our best 25 
and most beautiful blooming shrub. A real buy. 6 for ic 
3 SWEET PEAS. A grand. hardy. everblooming oe 
flower. Red, white, pink. 2 yr. ~: 25c 
25 GLADS. Guar. assortment. blooming size 25 for ene ‘SPECIAL 
5 DWARF RED SPIREA. Compact. low growing with dense foliage. 

Bright flowers throughout season. Unusual value. 5 for 50c 


2 WEEPING WILLOWS. Long. slender branches of light 50c 
spring green. 3 to 4 ft. branched. 2 for 

ALL SEASON PEACH ORCHARD. Large yellow 

treestone, budded. Gov't. inspected. 3 it. 6 tor $1 

10 ROSES. Everblooming 2 yr. field grown. best $I 


varieties. Choice red. pink. whites yellow. 2-tone. 10 tor 
SPRINGHILL NURSERIES, BOX F II. TiPP CITY, OHIO 


Check, Clip and Mail with Money Order or Check 


WOLVERINE’S PREFERRED DAHLIAS 


FOR THOSE WHO DESIRE QUALITY 


Send for our bargain price list— 
ready in January 


WOLVERINE GARDENS 


Dept. 7 Grandville, Michigan 


Gladiolus 


Why not become a glad fan? If you will 
try some of the beautiful, new, modern 
varieties with the exquisite new shades and 
forms including ruffled, frilled, lacinated 
and needlepoint types you surely will be- 
come a fan. “hese mewer varieties are 
infinitely superior to the older kinds. The 
colors and forms are too beautiful for 
words. 























If you are not on my mailing list send for 
my catalog, which think ts one of the 
very best gladiolus catalogs published. It is 
just off the press and a copy is waiting for 
you. 


This year we are introducing a number of 
new varieties that are a great advance over 
the new kinds that have been introduced 
in the past few years, including a lavender 
that is the last word in lavenders. 


Send for catalog 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 





FLOWER GROWER 41 











JOO SLADIOLUS #110 | 


“Grory Mixture 


In this famous mixture every 
hue and color is blended; 
large-flowering sorts and 
superb ruffled types in 
abundance. ‘Glory. Mix- 
ture’ will prove a REAL 
revelation of Gladiolus 
charm and beauty and, to 
get your name on our mail- 
ing tist quickly, we will 
mail 100 bulbs for only 
$1.10, or better yet, 200 for 
only $2.00. 


GIANT 
DAHLIA 


| 





Kus 
pals DIMNIAS 


In the loveliest of the pastel 
shades only; pink, rose, white, 
canary, lavender, etc. ‘‘Happy’”’ 
Zz colors and giants in size; they 
Ee S) will surely amaze and delight. 
Ge N , Have a gardenful in gorgeous 
[ea Wey bloom all summer long at small 
Ww) 4 cost. Jumbo seed pkt. only 25c. 
uy 


Better yet—a full ounce for only 
Nas, $i. Send today. 
CLARENCE B. FARGO 
2 FARGO BLDG. FRENCHTOWN, N. J. 
WORLD'S 


FINEST R 0 S E Ss 


Write for your free copy of my 12 page catalog 
illustrated in color 


LT OVI 


3870 N. E. Glisan St. Portland, Ore. 


’ 
GRANDMOTHER'S (am 
ite jf SZOLD-FASHIONED Sed 
>» +(<- . 
GARDEN &. 
OF EASY GROWING FLOWERS 

Marvelous mixture of hardy, all- 
season blooming varieties. 19 kinds; 
5 everything from Asters to Zinnias. 
wer Seed enough to plant 3x15 ft. bed. 
33 Big $1.00 value for only 10c post- 
© paid. Alsomy 1941 Seed & Nursery 
Catalog; Amertca’s Largest, 650 
illustrations, 60 in color; with words of 
famous song, ‘‘Old Fashioned Garden.”’ 
4 Send 10¢ to cover postage and packing. 
. CATALOG FREE. 500,000 customers save 
money annually buying seeds and nursery 
items from me, a Seed and Plant grower. 
Tel) R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 


BOX 344 ROCKFORD, ILL. Established 1870 
















































Succeed in Landscaping 
Send for FREE Book on Landscape Training 


c Full details about this profitable career for 
4 men or women. Study at home in leisure 
\ time. Successful graduates receive large fees. 


Some students earn $5, $10, $15 while 
learning Pleasant work; initiative re- 
warded. Write today, giving age and 
occupation 

American LANDSCAPE School 
6210 Grand Ave. Des Moines, ta. 








SPECIAL CHRYSANTHEMUM OFFER 


Pomponette—New early-flowering yellow ..... $.35 Postpaid 
Quaker Maid—Immense mahogany-crimson... .50 Postpaid 
Duke of Windsor—Rich glowing purple-violet .75 Postpaid 


Lavender Lady-—Glorious clear true lavender.. .35 Postpaid 
One each of these oa $1.95 Value, 
| pstp 


Send for free catalog listing the best in seeds, 
and shrubs—-it pronounces names 


. E. 101 Sharp Room 211-C 
Py " SPOKANE. WASH. 
2 NURSERIES 


perennials 
















Glorious flower-spikes 
2to3 ft. tall, closely set 
with huge, exquisite 
blooms. Base-branching, 
3 to 18 spikes to plant. 












Three gorgeous colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose, 
a l5c-Packet of seeds of 
each, all 3 for 10c, post- 

paid. Send dime today! 


Seed Catalog 
FREE 





Burpee's Finest flowers, vegetables, choice 
Yas (anew varieties and old favorites-- 
over 200 in color. 160 pages. 
Guaranteed seeds, low prices. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., . 271 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 
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We Hear from Texas 
Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


A page of Eternity, Glad New Year, 
Holding our joys with many a tear. 
Beginner of a new day in our land, 
We welcome you with outstretched hand! 


ANUARY! January with us once 
again! With us to fire our souls to 
new resolves, to new desires, to new 

efforts in life, to imbue a new determina- 
tion in our minds to make this year more 
perfect than the last, to write in bold let- 
ters the many things we have long meant 
to do and allowed to pass by. 

And this time I want to take one flower 
and exhaust just a few of its remarkable 
possibilities in proof of its queenship 
among annuals and to show that an old- 
fashioned flower still possesses popularity 
for the simple reason of its useful charm. 

That flower is the Zinnia—the little, 
one-rayed, nondescript, daisy-like wild- 
flower found on a mountain top in old 
Mexico, many years ago, by a_ botanist 
by the name of Zinn, and taken with him 
to Germany to try to “make something 
out of it.” 

He did improve it enough to induce our 
great, great grandmothers to plant it in 
their gardens though it was even then a 
common looking flower compared to its 
beauty today through the skill of Eastern 
and California horticulturists. 

So you see there must have been some 
value to the little Mexican flower to come 
to the front and blaze her way to our 
acceptance and admiration through her 
varied colors and heights to suit every 
need and taste. So it is the Zinnia this 
time by which you ean do other things 
than grow a few on your lawn. It is one 
annual along with Gladiolus and the Rose 
through which you may “eash in.” 

Here is one instance. An educated, re- 
fined widow lost her farm through fore- 
closure four years ago. She moved to a 
small place in the outskirts of a city, tak- 
ing only a walking plow, small harrow, 
garden tools and a Spanish mule and a 


cow. There was also some 1-ineh iron 
pipe and 50 feet of new hose. The two- 


acre property was well fenced. She won- 
dered desperately what she could do to 
live and school her son of twelve years. 
Then a decision came. She dressed in 
her prettiest clothes, used a borrowed ear 





and visited hotels and business houses in 
the city to find out if they would agree 
to take bouquets of different kinds of 
Zinnias all summer. She got eighteen 
orders that first day and thirty-two the 
next day, the price being fifty cents a 
dozen blooms with greenery included— 
bouquets to be delivered once a week. 
These orders were taken down in writing, 
names signed by those making the orders. 

A neighbor plowed the acre and a half 
twice and harrowed it for her for a half 
interest in the half acre garden. Two 
long rows were set in roots of garden 
asparagus for supplying greenery for 
bouquets as this is becoming popular for 
this purpose. One row was in orna- 
mental grasses to be used also for green- 
ery. Every six rows were planted a week 
apart to insure fresh flowers each week. 
Fertilizer was obtained from a nearby 
chicken ranch as the woman knew that 
barnyard fertilizer would set her ground 
in grass. 

Her garden was growing when her 
Zinnias were planted as this flower loves 
warm weather but never cold days. In 
the middle of May her first twelve 
bouquets were delivered to places need- 
ing them most. She told me that the first 
six dollars looked bigger than any she 
had ever handled before. Her boy worked 
the acreage with hoe and rake and kept 
it watered with the hose. The iron pipe 
had been laid to the far end of the acre- 
age and a faucet attached. 

By the first of July she was paying up 
her bills and living off her garden. She 
bought a second-hand pickup, had a cover 
put over the back and made her deliveries 
in this. By the first of October she had 
taken in as much clear cash as she had 
formerly made on her farm and had had 
a pleasant summer besides. 


And a friend of mine who is a milliner 


tells her experience with Zinnias that 
saved her business. She was unable to 


move a big shipment of hats and bills 
were pressing. In passing a large plat 
of blooming Zinnias she had an inspira- 
tion. She went in the house and offered 
the woman a price per dozen. 

A placard in her window between mag- 
nificent bouquets told that a bouquet 
would go with each five dollar purchase. 
The hats moved quickly. Big vases of 
Zinnias were among the hats and these 
sold well, too. “I shall know what to do 
now when I get in a shipment of hats,” 
she said. “I have never found anything 
to be so magical as the Zinnia idea.” 














WORLD'S 
EASIEST CUTTING PRUNER 


Snap-Cut” patented cutting action employs powerful, keen 
“V" blade and anvil slicing method. Makes clean quick- 
healing cuts without effort. Chrome finish. Finger-tip catch. 
8” size $2. 6” size $1.25 (with flower holder $1.50). At 
dealers or sent postpaid—moneyback guarantee. 


FREE—40 page Pruning Course—with “Snap- 
*‘Cut” Pruner or mailed, book only, 10c. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc. 
51 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 





























Al Says:- 


Both in 1941 and 1940, the All-America 
Selections lists have been headed by Pe- 
tunias originated by the Japanese firm of 
T. Sakata and Company of Yokohoma. It 
is to this Oriental seed house that we owe 


Petunia Glow of 1940, and Petunia Blue 
Brocade, which leads the 1941 parade of 
new annuals. In the nine yearly All- 
America Selections lists which have now 


been issued, the Sakata firm has been repre- 
sented in six of the years by ten awards, 


* * * 


More and more it becomes appar- 
ent that half the world is at war. 
Part of the precious supply of 
Tulips that England could send. us 
this past fall went down im tor- 
pedoed ships. At least four vessels 
carrying bulbs were sunk. Tio of 
the winners on the 1941 All-Amer- 
ica Annual Selections list will not 
see light of day in our 1941 gardens 
because they came from Holland 
and nobody knew whether a sup- 
ply of seeds would be available. 
Announcement of these two awards 
will be withheld in consequence 
until some future time. 


* * * 


Dr. Leon Leonian of the University of 
West Virginia is known the world over for 
developing his Lyondel Hybrid Delphini- 
ums, but it isn’t so well known that he has 
also been working with Hemerocallis. He 
has by now produced new hybrid forms of 
these that when they become known will 
challenge comparison with the finest in 
the world, particularly those in new dark 
shades of color that I hardly know how to 
describe. Some of these I have seen in 
bloom and I have seen color photographs of 
the others. The stocks of some of the most 
outstanding ones have been purchased by 
Wayside Gardens of Ohio and are being 
increased to develop a supply for intro- 
duction. I don’t know when they will be 
available but they will be worth waiting for. 


* * * 


What has become popular under 
the name of Nierembergia hippo- 
manica is wrongly named. Cor- 
rectly it is N. coerulea, so Rex. D. 
Pearce, the New Jersey seedsman, 


told me when I visited him not 
long ago. This little blue to vio- 
let flower is listed by seedsmen 


as an annual but Mr. Pearce tells 
me it is correctly a perennial and 
will winter safely if given a heavy 
mulching of some kind that will 
not mat down. 


* o * 


Our newest plant society, the American 
Oriental Poppy Society, already has a trial 
ground established in which about 250 
named varieties are now planted and others 
are due to be planted. Here new origina- 
tions are to be tested out in comparison 
with those already known and those not 
worthy or too nearly like established varie- 
ties are to be determined and withheld 
from introduction. This test ground is at 
Zion, Indiana, and under the supervision of 
L. W. Knapp, president of the Society. 
Several others of our plant societies could 
well take notice of this and contemplate 
something equivalent. 


Al Amsel 


























JUST OUT! The Answers To 
Your Garden Problems 


Not Only Tells You How, 
But SHOWS You 


SUPPLY LIMITED 
Send For Your 
Copy Today. 


a large estate. 


—_=— MODERN 
ERS PLANS TO FIT 
MODERN HOMES 


Scores of up to the minute plans and sketches 
to fit every need, from a small backyard corner up to 
Evergreen and Shrub Plantings; Rose 
Gardens; Perennial Borders; Rock Gardens; Pools; How To 
hundreds of other helpful hints). NO OTHER BOOK LIKE IT. 


Built From Forty Years Experience Solving Your Garden Problems 
Answers the questions you have asked us during our 45 years in business. 
A ‘Blueprint’ of Practical Gardening for the Garden of Tomorrow 


As necessary for successful gardening as a blueprint is in building a house. 


48 Pages of Practical Gardening for only 10¢ ——— 


to Produce; 


Handling 


Us $3,000.00 


Yours for 10c to 
Pay Postage and 













































FREE!”“GLORIES OF THE GARDEN’ com> | 


72 pages packed with values in things you need. 


ture as exhibited by us in “Gardens on Parade” at the 


until you shave this book. 


Features the plants of the fu- 
New 
Plants for the garden of tomorrow shown in natural color. 
We believe it is America’s most helpful garden book. 


York World's, Fair. 
Don’t buy or plant 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF SPRING EDITION, JUST OFF THE PRESS. 


KRIDER NURSERIES, INC. 


BOX F-141. MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 


a 
Leodectdadhial naan ae Leesthuboned 


The KRIDER NURSERIES .. 








PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 
CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 
DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars 
EUPATORIUM COELESTINUM—(Hardy Ageratum) 
HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 
TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 
TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 


Flowering White) 


Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will ship at 
proper time. All orders are promptly acknowledged Your 
selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants (60 in 
all) $5.00; 10 each of above (120 in all) $9.00. 


Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Plants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 





FRESH FLORIDA 
GLADIOLUS 


$1.50 Doz. 


Attractively packed—just 
from your own local florist. 

-75 a dozen for each additional dozen in 
the same package. 

Mixed colors unless otherwise specified. 

Thousands of dozens shipped this way an- 
nually for the past ten years. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Special prices for 
larger quantities and for standing orders for 
regular shipments. 


LUNDY DIRR 


Terra Ceia Island 


Express Prepaid to any 
express office in the U.S. 


like they come 


Florida 
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GROWN 
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“* 2 Talisman (Gold & Red) 


cgi 


onl this summer! 
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1 Red Radiance (Best Red) 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 


Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year-old, field-grown guaranteed satisfac- 
tory everblooming rose bushes for $1.00! 
superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the low direct-from- 
the-grower prices of Naughton’s roses, we make this unusual offer. 
Send just $1.00 and we will ship at once the following 10 roses: 
2 Ami Quinard (Biackish Red) 

1 Pink Radiance (Best Pk.) 2 Luxembourg (Orange & Yellow) 
2 President Hoover | 

ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO. 103 

All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will thrive 
throughout the U. S.—AIl are ready to live and bloom for you 


To acquaint you with the 


ed & Gold) 


FREE CATALOG! 


Order now and 3 lovely blooming size Hydrangeas S#ve $83! 32 pages full of 
will be sent free with your roses! —— 


moe bargains. <ee it 
ou buy. Wri 
for it today -h's FREEL 


If you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, we refund full purchase price 
or replace them with other stock satisfactory to you. Yow can’t lose—order now—plant early! 


NAUGHTON FARMS 


pt. R-15 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 





FLOWER GROWER 
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NEW YEAR 
Dahlia Special 


Any Three roots of these 1940 
champions for only $7.50. Any 
seven for $15.00. 

This offer positively expires 
January 15th. Aztec Chief, red; 
Begonia Rose, rosepink; A. G. 
Goodacre, bi. yellow and white; 


Leah Pearl, pink and yellow ball; 
Progress, lavender; The Governor, 
yellow; Flash, bi. white and red. 

FREE—Write for our Seventeenth An- 


nual Rated Catalogue, illustrated. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 


Harley T. Peck & Sons 
Dept. F. LEBANON, OHIO 





Bur 









CHARD 


’A splash of color in any garden, 
y most delicious of all Swiss Chard 

--so red the stalks look like Rhubarb! 
> Plant among either flowers or ve geta- 
bles. The bright, translucent crimson 
stalks make tasty fritters; the tender, 
deep green, —— d leaves are deli- 
cious greens, with a sweetness you 
never knew in a leaf vegetable! Jrre- 
sistible on roadside stand or market. 
60 Seeds for 15c; 100 Seeds 26c; 
1/2 Oz. for $1., postpaid. 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 

W. Atlee Burpee Co., 400 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


@Ce’S new Khabar 





WEw GLADIOLUS 


FOR 1941 @ e@ 

Six New Introductions 
Described in Our 

th ANNIVERSARY e- e 

arpa NOW READY 

SPECIAL PREMIUM BULBS 


With Orders of $3 or More 
Send for your Free Copy to 


RICHGLAD GARDEN 


3126 WOODROW AVE., RICHMOND, VA. 
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Use WARD-OFF 


Chases Rabbits and Rodents 








The simple application of this effective sub- 
stance will render your fruit and shade trees 
as well as your shrubbery immune _ to 
the ravages of Rabbits & Rodents. Elimin- 
ates the need for other forms of protection. 
Non Injurious. Non Poisonous. Send $1.00 
and we will mail you Post Paid enough 
WARD-OFF to protect an average home 
orchard of young trees for at least a full 
season. Directions with each order. 


Address PAUL PFUND 


774 Lake St. Dept. F. Elmhurst, Ill. 
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Our village bloomed forth in gorgeous pink, yellow, 


and purple hollyhocks 


Hollyhock Harry 


KENNETH UNDERWOOD 


This is a true incident which occurred 
in the little town of Bethany, West Vir- 
ginia, in which Hollyhock Harry lived 


and earned his 
come legendary. 


PPLESEED John never came to 
Avot: town, but Hollyhock Harry 
did. We ealled him Hollyhock 
Harry everywhere he went he 
planted Hollyhock seeds along the way. 
He was tall and stately like a Hollvhock; 
and his face and rounded like 
its bloom. 
| remember the day he 
school and gave 


name. His fame has be- 


because 


was large 


came to our 


| Lollyhock 


} : 
a package of 


seeds to each boy and girl, asking us to 
plant the seeds in our flower gardens at 
home. And beeause we loved Hollyhock 
Harry for his deep bass voice and kind, 
laughing eyes we went home and planted 
our seeds. 

A year passed, and we had 
Hollyhock Harry's while plaving 
marbles and skipping rope, when almost 
over-night our village bloomed forth in 
gorgeous pink, yellow, and purple Holly- 
Our little town place 
of beauty as it had never been before. 


forgotten 


seeds 


hoeks. became a 


Our parents went about town looking 
at each other’s Hollyhocks and_ visiting. 
People came from out of town to see 
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PINK 
CANNAS 


~~ 12 For $200 


Featured in 1939 
‘“‘Gardens on Parade’’ 
at N. Y. World’s Fair 


. Our cannas are World famous! As 
never before, these stately and im- 
pressive plants are gaining popular 
favor. Rich pink flowers. Bold green 
foliage. Height 3 ft. Unsurpassed for 
brilliant bedding and massing. 
Planted in May. Colorful masses of 
bloom in late summer. 3 EYE ROOTS 
' SPECIALLY PRICED FOR ADVER- 
TISING AT 3 for 60c, or 12 for $2.00 
Postpaid. ORDER TODAY! 
; Free Catalog Lists Bulbs, Seeds, Plants 


FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
151 Parkside, Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 
Successors to JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 
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Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 


“The holder that holds" 
Favorite of Garden Clubs and flower 
lovers. Splendid for Gifts and Bridge 
Prizes 

Priced from 25c to $3.00 
Postage and packing 10% of Order 
See ads in previous issues 

Special offer to Garden Clubs 
RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
° Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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BLUE 
2315 4th St 











ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES 


To amateurs we offer a large assort- 
ment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For 
the exhibitor our collection contains 
many unusual and rare, as well as 
Award and Certificate Plants. Prices 
and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Growers and Importers 


Wellesley, Mass. 














MODERN GARDENS 


Use our New Gladiolus, Dahlias, 
Iris, etc.; Vitamin Bl, enough 
for 90 gal. solution, 25¢. A _ post- 
card will bring a catalog and 
money saving cash coupon offers. 


: HORNBERGER'S 
24 Clark St., Hamburg, N. Y. 








Calif. Wild Flower Seed 


20 Kinds Mixed e Bloom Anywhere 
Pkt. 10¢ e Giant pkt. 25¢ 
@ 72-page Catalog FREE 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


135 W. Colorado Pasadena, Calif. 






























Urpe@e’s ciant 
5 - PS iwcet Poas 


World-famed—6 favorite colors— 
searlet-cerise, brilliant rose, white, 
— lavender, true blue, 
a lie-pkt. of each, all 6 for 25c! 
Ruffled Sweet Peas—largest, most 
exquisite, originated on Burpee’s 
Floradale Farms—11 packets, 
11 choicest colors glowing 
cerise, salmon-cerise scarlet- 
cerise, white, primrose, salmon 
pink, rose-pink, blue, purple, 
mauve and crimson. Sent post 
we ralue $1.70 All tl 
Tommy epeeae for $I. 

6CcOoLOoRS Burpee's Seeds Grow” 


2 5*¢ 


Burpee Buildings, 





73 Philadelphia 





























Hollvhock Harry’s Hollvyhoeks. Our 
church sponsored a community flower 
show and the mayor presented a_ prize 
to Heddy Malone for the most beautiful 


Hollvhocks. 


He also fave a speech about 


how the Hollyhoeks unified our town and 
gave it a theme. “Hollvhoeks are some 
thing we all have in common. They're 
something we all can share. They make 
us better neighbors,” I remember him 
saving. 

Next year the perennial Hollvhocks 
were blooming again in even greater 
glory. And so it is each vear, Hollvhock 
Harry’s gift returns to bless our town. 

The only sad thing is that Hollyhock 
Harry never stayed long enough to see 
what his Hollyhocks did for our town. 
Maybe he knew though, and was on his 
way to give another town a flower. 


[Reeent investigation reveals that Hol 
lvhock Harry is somewhere in the South 
writing poetry, but knows his 
exact whereabouts. 


no one 
-Editor] 


California Garden Tips 


(Continued from 26) 
+ 
were voted in by the Pacifie 
are, of course, dependable: Hinrich 
Gaede, red-orange, President Hoover and 
Talisman, variegated, Texas Centennial, 
a quite different red, Condesa de Sastago, 
orange, MeGredy’s Ivory, Lulu, a lively 
pink, Countess Vandal, salmon, Etoile de 
Hollande, red, Eclipse, rich yellow, J. 
Otto Thilow, pink, and Mrs. Sam Me- 
Gredy, variegated. These hold first place 


page 


Rose Society, 


sO 


beeause of adaptability to climate, re- 
sistance to diseases, and perfection of 
flower and foliage. 

For less trouble and greater satisfac 


tion make ready to plant Gladioli the very 


first of the month and so side-step 
thrips. Select a location in nearly full 
sun. Dig in humus and balanced plant 
food. Set the corms 5 inches deep, and 
6 inches apart each way. In three or 
four weeks another planting: should be 
made. This, too, will have a good chance 
of blossoming before the arrival of the 
enemy. 

Just now is the ideal time to broadeast 


seeds as 
Mignon- 
Chrysan 


into finely-raked soil such hardy 
Poppies, Larkspur, Candytuft, 
ette, Godetia, Alyssum, annual 


themum, Clarkia and a mixture of Cali 
fornia wild flowers. Cover slightly and 
press smooth, then Mother Nature will 
look after them for some time. 
Camellias should be blooming well. See 


that they have an abundant supply of 
peat moss and leaf mold as a mulch, and 
a small portion of plant food, or a more 


liberal amount of compost each month 
till all through flowering. Azalea, Heather 
and Gardenia require the same sort of a 
mulch as Camellias do. 

Continue to set or move hardy trees 
and shrubbery. Divide and reset herba 
ceous plants, and put out bedding ma- 
terial that will not be injured by frost. 

Perfect plans for the new things vou 


have been wanting, and procure them just 


as soon as possible while there is time 
to chat with nurserymen for advice con 
cerning their culture and before the 


spring rush starts and stocks are depleted. 














Full ieteod 
GREENHOUSE 


Size 13 x 10 ft. 
For Attaching to Building 
THER sizes from $89.50 to $379.50. 
Nine in all. Requires no founda 
Easy to put up or take down, for 
Needs 


isting. 


tion. 
moving from rented property. 
no benches. Attractive and long 1: 


The first time so fine a greenhouse 
has been offered for so little money. 
Sold for cash or payment plan. Send 


for this catalog F-O showing large 
illustrations and giving full facts. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. 
DES PLAINES, ILL. 


. CAMELLIA 
JAPONICA 

















3 one-year plants from pots— 
white, pink, red, and variegated—$2.25 postpaid 
Write for catalog showing larger sizes 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga. 
Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 


COBB MINIATURE GREENHOUSES 


Something diferent in plant protestiont 
Ine xpe nsive handy, port 
able! Sow seeds a month 
earlier! Spring bulbs give 
bigger blooms weeks 
earlier 
ventilating; no 
Write for folder. 
STANLEY COBB, Dept.V 
22 Barry Rd. 


Scarsdale, New York 


SPRING PLANTING GUIDE 


and Money-Saving Price List! 
Get our new 1941 Listing of Highest 
Quality Seeds and American-Grown Bulbs. 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
Dept. 95, Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 





Self fus 



























@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses— save time, labor 
— money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
Lustra”’ glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, Pay $ 
low prices, and all amazing only 
facts. Tet ete 
@ BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 


easy! Parts and complete 

plans as low as. $98 
KEENE MFG. CO 
Dept. 541A RACINE, Wisc. 










FLOWER GROWER 




















RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy Every advertiser’ must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
ordet for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Baby Evergreens 


100, 1 yr. Chemical grown ( Solerado Blue Spruce, $2.00 post- 
paid. Sturdy little trees. Wide list evergreen seeds, seed- 
lings, larger stock. Write. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio 


Cactus 


WESTEX NEW YEAR’S SPECIAL: 10 Cacti, 10 Succu- 
lents and 10 pieces Mexican Pottery; all different, postpaid. 
$1.50. Our usual guarantee. WESTEX CACTUS GARDENS, 
Box 624, Cisco, Texas. 





CACTUS—Best Offer in the Cactus World, 15 Miniature or 
& Blooming size for $1.00, all different, labeled. Both as- 
sortments $1.75. Cultural Directions. 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and ne Mixed Cactus Seed Free. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Texas Cactus Gardens, Van Horn, Texas 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration Recognized authority for 12 
years. .Learn about Cacti. $1.00 six months. Box 101, 
Pasadena, Calif 


Dahlias 


EDISON'S DAHLIAS—Ask for my 36 page book listing 
over 400 varieties. The best of the new introductions also 
miniature, pompons and Foreign varieties. Bargain collec- 
tions. A. T. Edison, R2, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Bargain collections. 
Latest varieties. Send for January list. Edward’s Dahlia 
Gardens, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 





DAHLIAS— unlabelled, all different. 10 laree flowering 
$1.00. 8 labelled, $1.29. ‘‘Garden Mixture’’, 10 assorted 
$1.10. Lists free. Reynolds, 450 River, Lakewood, N. 





DAHLIA CLUMPS—at wholesale price, 25c; from large 
over-stocked selection. Transportation extra Se nd for free 
list. William Aust, Cudahy, Wisconsin. 


MICHIGAN’ Ss FINEST NURSERIES. : Becndcestinn. World’ s 
fine Dahlias at prices you can afford to pay. Write for 
once, Mess today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle Creek, Mich. 
12 BANLIA ROOTS including Poms, Miniatures, large 
flowering varieties, our selection, all different, $2.50 post- 
paid. Cat on on request. Far West Dahlia Gardens, 1239 
So. Verde , Tacoma, Wash 





DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS. Send for your free 1941 price 
list of high quality, low priced Bulbs. Disease free. In- 
spected. Postpaid. Thayer’s Gardens, Box 507, Amherst, 
Mas 





ZANT’S BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS. Michigan grown. 
Famous Coast to Coast. Mail card for 1941 bargain cata- 
log. Roots, plants, collections. Zant’s Wildwood Gardens, 
Dept. F, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Double English Violets 
DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color deep violet—$1.50 
per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan 





Ricehiin Hot Beds 





INEXPENSIVE CABLE units for home gardeners, larger 
for market gardeners. Durable equipment. We grow baby 
evergreens in large variety. Write. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 





Gladiolus 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and new 
Quality bulbs, moderately priced. Send for our descriptive 
catalog. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, Penn- 
sylvania. 








GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1941. Copy- 
righted. Trustworthy descriptions of trustworthy varieties. 
Low prices on the giants of Gladdom. Specific hybridized 
seed crosses. Authoritative show reports domestic and for- 
eign. Latest reported Symposium ratings. Ten year record 
of Grand Champions. Latest cultural data, many pages of 
it. Copy free on request. HERBERT EVANS, R. 7, Bedford, 
Ohio. 








Sneciinin Seeds 








GREENHOUSE SEEDS, Plants and Bulbs. Many kinds to 
plant now for Spring flowering under glass. Free catalog. 
S. Cobb, Dept. K, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, ‘ 








Herbs 


ATTENTION GARDEN LOVERS! Growing Herbs is a de- 
lightful hobby as told in booklet ‘‘. . . even unto the 
Hyssop . .”’ Send 25c in coin for booklet and free packet 
experimental seeds. Kathryn Smoot DuQuoin, 1625 West 
50th St., Kansas City, Missouri. 





MEXICAN FEATHER PICTURES: Genuine, impor 
works of art; you'll want a dozen. Size 4x 7” 30c each 
4 for $1.00, prepaid. (No stamps) EL CASA PIEDRA 
Box 624, Cisco, Texas. 








Water Lilies 











Insecticides, 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: § oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $2.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $109.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from_ the_ hose. 
THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
ton, N. > 








Iris 





START A HOBBY ann Iris. 40 ids varieties labeled, all 
different, $1.00. F. B. Toledo. Every color and blend 
imaginable. April y Fg LE GRON, 125 Ambherst, 
Toledo, Ohio. 








Native Florida Plants 





GIANT CACTUS, Dwarf Cactus, Spanish Bayonet, Air 
Pine, Spanish Moss, Butterfly Orchid, Giant Evergreen 
Elephant Ear, Gay Feather (Liatris), 20c each, & plants, 
1 each. $1.40 postpaid. Free catalogue Tropical House 
Plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fla. 


Seeds 


STREPTOCARPUS SEED — From extra fine selection. 
Fresh, tested seed. Planting directions, 50c. Annie C. Robin- 
son, Rosecroft Begonia Gardens, 530 Silvergate Ave., Point 
Loma, California 




















25 DIFFERENT pac ekets Slower seed 25c. My catalog offers 


300 varieties, 12 packets 25c. Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, 


Seattle, Wash. 





GOURD, Strawberry Popcorn, Love Apple, and other un- 
usual seeds. Gladiolus, Miniature Dahlias. Send for list. 
L. M. Kelley. 406 Grand Ave., Akron, Ohio. 

CORREVON OF SWITZERLAND. Fresh seeds of alpines 
and rare perennials, original packets, now stocked in 
America. Catalog. CORREVON-AMERICAN, Dept. Z, 
Bridgeboro, New Jersey. 














Eremurus 








TOWER OF JEWELS—Beautiful beyond words. Stately 
pink, white, lemon, orange. Plant now. Bargain 1-2 yr., 
$1.00 per 10. Fairview Gardens (6), Foxlake, Wisconsin. 








Fertilizer 





SHREDDED COW MANURE 100 Ibs. $1.00; Leaf Mold 
$1.00; Lawn Dressing $2.00; Nure-Pots, 3 inch, 100—$2.00; 
Rotenone $7.00. List free, Allen Company, Pittstown, N. J. 


Special Offers 


SEND FOR LIST real bargains. Peonies, Phlox, Pop- 
pies, Dahlias, Glads, Raspberries, Strawberries and hardy 
Northern grown general nursery stock. The Kindig 
Nursery, Middlebury, Indiana. 








SOIL-S-GRO, 10c per package—Miniature tank 50c, with 
electric heater $1—Tank, heater and six packages at: 50. 
Cash with order, money back guarantee. - $-GRO 
LABORATORIES, P. 0. Box 292, Syracuse, N. 








Name 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 
FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 


| enclose $2 for one year. 








WATER LILIES, Hardy, Tropical. Free blooming cok 
Water plants, bog plants, margin plants; Pink and Yel 
Lotus. Instructive list mailed. HOWELLS WATER GAR 
DEN, Sheliman, Ga. 








Hormone Spray Stops Apple Drop 
XPERIMENTS with hormone spray 


on apple trees have shown that apple 
that heretofore dropped before they wer 
ripe or of good color may be delayed 
prevented from dropping, according t 
Professor M. B. Hoffman of the pom 
ology department at Cornell Universit 
The hormones used are growth-promotin; 
chemicals. 

Tests extended over the past two years 
and included more than 600 trees of Me 
Intosh apples in six orchards. The dro; 
of apples on sprayed trees was kept well 
under 10 per cent, while the drop on 
similar but unsprayed trees ranged from 
15 to.50 per cent, Professor Hoffman 
reports. In terms of apples, he says, 
this means a saving of more than 150 
bushels to the acre. 

The point was established that the ma 
terials now used to control the drop are 
effective for only eight or nine days on 
MelIntosh. This period can be extended 
by a duplicate application. 

The chemieal used for delaying the 
drop of apples was napthalene acetic 
acid. Another, napthalene acetamide, has 
been tried in other states and has given 
good results. 

The most remarkable feature of these 
compounds was the minute amounts re 
quired. Concentrations in the spray tank 
of .0005 to .001 of one per cent of the 
chemical controlled the drop of apples 
effectively. In terms of weight, these 
concentrations equal about two to four 
grams for 100 gallons of water. Two 
grams is somewhat less than a level tea- 
spoon of the white crystalline powder. 

Many fruit growers used the commer- 
cial products as a spray for the first time 
this year. 








All the Gorgeous Colors of 


PITZONKA’S PRIZE PANSIES 


are pictured in our beautiful catalogue for 1941. 
Pitzonka’s Pansy Plants are noted for size, and for 
the quality of the flowers produced. Write today for 
a copy of the catalogue—it’s free, 

PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
P. O. Box F Bristol, Penna. 














Baer M ‘S NEW 
dun MARI 


Delightful little plants, extreme- 

ly — and compact, of true Lilli- 

put form, about 9 in. high and 15 in. 

on Medal across. The debonair 1!s-in. flowers 
Most Profuse have a crested center of bright clear 


. yellow, surrounded by several rows 
a of mahogany-red guard petals. 
Marigolds Excellent for edging, bedding, ora 


sparkling block of color. Early, easy 
. to grow, bloom in 
less than 9 weeks 
from seed and con- 
tinue till frost. 
Packet (100 seeds) 
postpaid for 26c. 
500 Seedsfor $1. 
Be sure to 
plant Spry! 


Burpee’s SEED CATALOG 













ALE! 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 401 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
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easy as this! 


When 
¥ ork’s 


minal, simply hand your bags 


New 


Ter- 


you arrive at 


Grand Central 
to a porter and say “Hotel 
Roosevelt” . . He will escort 


you through our private 


passageway, direct from the 
Terminal to the Roosevelt 
lobby—where we will do the 
rest ... Perfect convenience 


..- Quality meals ... Thought- 


ful service And room 
comfort that you'll boast 
of back home — $4.00, up. 





HOTEL 
OSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Ro 








CALLA LILY COLLECTION 


10 healthy, flowering size bulbs including 2 each 
of the following 5 lovely varieties—Pink, yellow, 


spotted, Godfrey and the Baby—all suitable for 
pot culture indoors, or in the open in mild 
climates. 


$2.00 postpaid 
Send for our free catalog. 
OAKHURST GARDENS 
512 W. Foothill Bivd. Arcadia, Calif. 





CUT FLOWERS AV Simmer 1D}. 


3 PKCS 255 
30-FT. ROW OF CONTINUOUS BLOOM esses 
Selected Ever-Flowering Seed Assortment yields blossoms 
throughout season. Send 10 cents for enough for 30-ft. 
row; 3 packages for 25 ——< soeipeie. 

. 130 pages of best bargains in 73 
BIG FREE CATALOG: years: three-way tested garden 
ard flower seeds: Field Seeds 99%-plus pure; Plants, 
Bulbs, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees; all hardy 
northern grown, 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
Box 13 



















Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 48) 


An Unusual House Plant 


HE present popularity of Tolmiea 

menziesi, which is variously known as 
Pig-a-back, Pickaback, Youth-on-Age, and 
perhaps otherwise, as a house plant is in- 
teresting not only to the window gardener 
because it has given him another easily 
grown subject, but also to the plant student. 
To the former it offers a pretty foliage 
plant (deeply veined, toothed, more or less 
lobed, rather heart-shaped leaves) of easy 
culture under ordinary living-room condi- 
tions, asking only for an of 
moisture and little or no direct sunlight; 
to the plant student it connects the names 
of illustrious 


abundance 


two personages in American 
botany, Dr. Tolmie and Dr. Menzies, and 


brings to mind the tortuous course the plant 
has have shoved it 
from place to place in their classification 


followed botanists 


as 


since Dr. Menzies first discovered it on a 
small island off the coast of British 
‘Columbia late in the 18th century. But 


the most interesting phase of the plant is 
its “pig-a-back” method of propagation, by 
which adventitious buds at the apex of the 
petiole develop into new plants. As the 
story too long to be told in its 
entirety, the next best thing is to have 
Hugo Kind, Shady Lawn Nursery, Ham- 
monton, N. J., send you plants for your 
window and outside 
well. 


is 


here 


garden planting 


as 


5-in-1 Fruit Trees 


ERHAPS no part of home gardening is 


so neglected as that of fruit growing. 
There are various reasons for this. Lack 


of space in town and suburban places is 
the one most often given. That objection, 
valid, 
propagatoss have now given us what they 
call 5-in-] 


grow 


fortunately, is no longer because 


trees by which one is able to 
different of 
tree, 


five varieties apples, 


pears or peaches on one securing 


thereby a 
the 
readily 


succession of crops throughout 
season. I have waited long to find a 
retail of 
truly Out-of-Ordinary items and am conse- 
quently happy to report that Robert Way 
man, Dept. N., Bayside, Long Island, N. Y.., 
lists 


available source these 


them. 


urpee’s Giii7 
Be ZINNIAS 


S 4 Best Coltord 
Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow and Rose, 
» Dahlia- Flowered. 
Giant blooms, 5 inches across and 
2 inches thick, on well-branched, 
sturdy, 3-ft. plants. A 1l5ec-Pkt. 
Y of seeds of each color, all four 
for only 10c. Send dime today! 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 


how 





















403 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
(J Enclosed is 10¢. Send 4 pkts. Zinnias. 
L} Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
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AALIAS 


for EVERY USE 


Don’t miss our 1941 In- 
troductions as they promise to 
further enhance our reputa- 
tion as Growers of Dahlias of Quality and 
Distinction. 

Our catalog describes not only our 1941 
Introductions, but lists the majority of the 
new varieties found in The National Honor 
Rolls. Most of these we have grown or seen 
growing, and our reactions to these are 
frankly stated. ° 

Catalog ready in February. Accepted as the 
ultimate in dahlia information and universally 
called “The Dahlia Grower's Bible.” 


Send for your free copy now. 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 
W.W.Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDN.) 











PORTLAND ROSES 


“The World's Best" 


Write for our 1941 catalog listing and 
illustrating many of the best introductions— 
It’s free. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 
7240 S. E. Division Portland, Oregon 























NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 

















FE 


e have a very fine collection of Epiphyllums end issue a 
W specia list of these easily grown, rainbow-colored 
wage y Cacti. Write now for your copy. 
Scores of varieties are described. 
They are splendid window garden FREE 
plants flowering from April to July. our 
NEW 


\ 


ORCHID 
CACTI 









Ous general Cactus Catalog describes one 
of the largest Cactus and Succulent collec- 
tions in the world. These rare and beautiful 
plants are fully pictured with over 80 color- 
ed plates and 120 photos. Write for your 
copy now 

Speciat introductory offer of 10 fine cacti and 
succulents labeled and postpaid for $1.00, 


JOHNSON Cactus GARDENS 


HYNES, CALIFORNIA RO. Box D-II 


Cactus 
CATALOG 





FLOWER GROWER 


Burpee's 
MARIGOLD 


The First Fertile 
yo ic mae French 
le Hybrid 









200 Seeds 25c; 
900 Seeds $1. 


New for 1941! 


Long-stemmed, 
gaily colored 
flowers, 2'2 to 
3 in. across, in 
shades of red, 
orange,, yellow, 
mahogany and 
mold. Beautiful 
and unusual bi- 
colors, bizarre 
markings, and 
solid colors. 

The 14- to 20-in. plants bloom in 8 weeks 
from seed, and continue all summer until 
frost. One of the best single flowers for 
cutting; last over 2 weeks 
in water. We mail postpaid. 


Burpee's Seed Catalog 


Tells all about the File 


best flowers, vegeta- 
bles. 160 pages of planting in-g 
formation, many colorplates. 


W.ATLEE SURPEE CO. 
402 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS Jf 

Bloom from seed in 8 to 10 weeks. The Cream _ ay} 
of the World’s Most Famous Varieties com- 

prise this Supreme Mixture. You will be : 

deli gh ted with their rarity and exquisite 

beauty. Many specimens produced from this 

Supreme Mixture would cost you 

from $1.50 to $5.00 a Bulb. VOn, 

100 Seeds only 10c. Send today. \ 

FRE BIG 1941 GARDEN ANNUAL ~* 

illustrating in Color At New Low Prices 

all the new things for your garden this spring. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN anoctora, ininois 
CACTUS + PANSY - ZINNIA SEEDS 


3 Large Pkts. Seed *1.00 postpaid 










if 











Re Ar Ca N ke 

vt € k ; c 
Santa Anita Swiss Giant Pansies Sturdy 

large { er j r 
br t * 30° 
Gia Cr Zi Cc 

we pe a brilliant shade 
3B ; SEND FOR COMPLETE FLOWER SEED 
d SP arr h CATALOG ILLUSTRATED IN COLOR 


(i LIEFGREEN SEED CO. 


BOX 1352F e PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Bulbs $2. Prepaid 
ALBATROS MARMORA 

CHAS. DICKENS ORANGE PRINCESS 
EARLY PEACH SALBACH’ s PINK 


E. |. FARRINGTON Shite: 
KASSEL SEILCHENBLAU 
Write Dept. F for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES Seabrook, N. H. 








MOST BEAUTIFUL 
- SEED CATALOG 


@ Visualize your enute n in this 1941 “Garden- 
ing Illustrated.” 124 pages of old and new 
flowers and vegetables, 52 in color. Full in- 
structions for planting and care. Lists 2164 
annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, gladioli, also 
newest, table-quality vegetables, Many bargains. 

Catalog sent anywhere in U.S. A. free 
SPECIAL FOR 1941—Giant morning 
glory, Scarlett O’Hara, winner of All- 
America Gold Medal. A glorious 3%- 
inch flower in soft velvety scarlet. 
Blooms early. Send 10c for packet. 

VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept 
10 W. Randolph St, Chicago, or 47 Barclay 






Go wee. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Hardy Cottage Carnation 


LTHOUGH Hardy Cottage 
d Carnation can called the 
perfect Carnation, it possesses 
more good characters than any strain that 
I know. It is asking a lot of any Carna- 
tion to expect it to go through our severe 
winters in northern Michigan; so I was 
not surprised to find that these so-called 
hardy needed Behavior 
here, when it compared favorably with the 


Allwood’s 
scarcely be 
outdoor 


ones protection. 


reliable Grenadin, tells me, however, that 
this new creation of Allwood will answer 
the call in most sections for an outdoor 


Carnation. A wide range of colors in selfs, 
splashes and picotees and sturdy, upright 
growth are other characters that will please 
gardeners. I had last year from 
Burnett-Seedsmen, 23-25 Warren St., 


New York City. 


seeds 
Ine., 


Geranium Ibericum Platypetalum 


AVING long been an admirer of the 
hardy Geranium  ibericum _ platy- 


petalum, I was pleased to find this morning 
that Bobbink and Atkins, Rutherford, N. J., 
have it in their current offerings to 
can gardeners. For a 
including summer- 
long production of large (inch-wide) violet- 
purple flowers and a long period of lovely 
red and bronze foliage in autumn and early 
winter, I prize it above every other in- 
habitant of the shady spot that it occupies 
under a spreading wild cherry tree, and I 
hope that FLOWER GROWER 
will find space for it in their gardens. 


Ameri- 
number of reasons, 


such obvious ones as a 


many readers 


Eryngium Bourgati 


AM sorry I did not notice before that 
Vaughan (Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601- 
609 West Jackson Blvd., Chi@ago) listed 
seeds of that prince of Sea Hollies, Eryn- 
vium bourgati, in their 1940 catalogue. I 
have been looking for years to find an 


American source of supply for seeds so I 
could call it to the attention of FLOWER 
GROWER readers. I hope it is not too late, 


for that rare plant, with its beautiful blue 
heads over pink-tinted blue stems, is one 
of the crowning jewels in a race of gems. 


If still available, sow the seeds early, so 
they can freeze for a month or two, and 
transplant the seedlings while small to an 
infertile soil in full sun, where they will 
get perhaps not over 15 inches tall. 
Glorified Christmas Rose 
BOUQUET of Christmas Roses on the 


desk, which were picked this morning 
from a clump under a portable frame after 
through one night of seven-above- 
temperature, prompted a for 
something out of the ordinary line. 
Turning first to Borsch’s (Wm. 


e's Giant Asters 


tant! Five best colors-- SpKts. 


Crimson, Blue, Pink, 


going 
search 

in that 

catalogue 


zero 





















w, 
hWhite--a l0c-Packet of seeds 
of each, all 5 Packets, post- 
j i paid to you, for only 10c. 
Send dime today! 
Maule's Seed Boek FREE-~- 
Tested, guaranteed seeds!for 
ize vegetables and flowers. 
Mizke est quality at low prices. 


im. Henry Maule, 310 Maule Building, Phiie., Pa. 









Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Ore.), wher 
material of that nature is quite sure t 
appear, I found Helleborus niger multi 
florus. And although I have never grow: 
this form, years of dealing with th 
Borsch firm tells me that when Fred says 
he has a Christmas Rose that is an im 
provement over the ordinary form, “wit} 


very large flowers on 15- to 18-inch stems,’ 
I know it will be just that, and I am 
impatient for spring to come so it can be 


added to the collection. 


Polemonium Carneum 


ARDENERS have so long been used 
to blue Polemoniums that the thought 
of a pink one comes as a surprise. That 
no doubt is the reason P. carneum is so 


With so much emphasis being placed 
foliage plants, both in the garden 


and in flower arrangements, the in- 


troduction of Leucaphai  candicans 


The 
the plants 


is particularly timely. foliage 


is wooly, greyish-white; 
and 


This plant’s 


are bushy and 
about 18 
spikes of yellow flowers are the least 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
introducers 


compact grow 


inches high. 
of its charms. 

are the 
seldom seen in gardens. Take my word 
for it, though, that you will never regret 
having sent to Ralph Huntington Nurseries, 
Painesville, Ohio, for seeds of it. When 
the come, plant them in a flat and 
set it outdoors to freeze; transplant to a 
partially shaded spot in a leafy soil, when 
settled weather arrives. The following year 
you will be rewarded with foot-tall clumps 
of lovely ferny leaves and from June on- 
ward with large flowers in creamy and light 
pink tints which take on rosy shades with 


seeds 


age. Although the plant is quite long lived, 
as western Polemoniums go, it would be 
well to have a few fresh seeds on hand 
to guard against total loss if they exhaust 
themselves during their long blooming 


season. 


C. W. Woop 




















